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tendent in his office. Naturally I was in- 
terested to observe that a complete file of 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES was carefully pre- 
served and arranged on a shelf conven- 
iently within his reach. He was a little 
boastful of the fact that when anyone— 
teacher or student—borrowed a copy, that 
person was held strictly and severely re- 
sponsible for its return. I was gratified 
at the value this man placed upon the mag- 
azine, but I was dubious about the limita- 


As the Editor Sees It— 






ey 


and minuses with which he has been cred. 
ited, and the teacher receives demerit 
marks whose plus reports are not approx. 
imately equal in number to the minus re. 
ports. 








Some superintendents confess that their 
biggest task is being publicity agents for 
their schools. In this connection it ig ip. 
teresting to observe how ineffective for 
publicity purposes would be news items re. 
lating only to work traditionally in the 





tion he placed on its usefulness. Games, curriculum. On the other hand, numerous 
stunts, and plays would studies in school publicity 
lose much of their value agree vie about fifty per 
if made familiar to all cent of all newspaper 
students. Yet it is un- NEXT MONTH space given to school 


fortunate to restrict 
teachers and student 
leaders from making full 


use of all such helps. 
ton Belles. 





There is one thing be- 
sides the weather that 
everyone complains of 
and yet does nothing 
about. That is admission 
charge at school func- 
tions. Some schools have 
discontinued entrance 
fees for debate and a few 
other functions, in order 


millen. 


W. Wolfe. 


Boggess. 


And in Subsequent Issues 





School Assemblies, by Edwin Mil- 
Mass Games for Boys, by T. C. Mc- 
Make Your Play Colorful, by Julia 
Religious and Moral Activities of 


the High School, by A. E. Holch. 
A Character-Costume Day, by J. A. 


news relates to some 
phase of extra curricular 
activities. 


Last year a firm that 
manufactures and sells a 
line of school supplies 
branched out to become 
jobbers of a line of class 
jewelry. However, many 
families could not, or 
would not, pay for rings 
and pins, so the firm lost 
heavily. Even when 
school heads sign such 





to guarantee themselves 
an audience. Free admis- 
sion to interscholastic 
games and to such other 
activities as will stand a 


A Co-operative Study Plan, by Ann 
D. Harmacek. 


Other Non-royalty Plays, Stunts, 
Monologs, Games, Money-making 
Plans and Articles in the Field 
of Extra Curricular Activities. 


an order it is doubtful 
wisdom for a school sup- 
ply company to force pay- 
ment. 





charge, exists mainly in 





A subscriber writes, 





educational theory. De- 
sirable as it is, most edu- ; 
cational set-ups are not ready for it. 





Deportment, attitude, or citizenship 
means student behavior as it is reported 
to parents. Often it is a problem—a pro- 
blem in subtraction. But I know of one 


principal of a large high school who has 
simplified its solution by making it a mat- 
ter of addition. His teachers are required 
to report every outstanding incident of 
student behavior that merits either com- 
mendation or reprimand. The student’s 
mark in citizenship results from the pluses 


“Our school with A 
Wheel of State (ScHOOL 
ACTIVITIES, February, 1932) won first 
prize at a county play day meeting 
recently”. Now I am ready to take 

a part of what I have said against contests. 
The thought of We win! makes one like 
that. 





Schools, like other agencies of govern- 
ment get a lot of adverse criticism 
the public. Perhaps it is deserved, 
every charge is answered by the fact that 
schools have given the public what it 
wanted. 
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SHALL WE HAVE CENSORS—OR 
SPONSORS? 





By DONALD B. Brooks, Ventura, California 





I. CENSORSHIP. 

The question of censorship is one of the 
major problems of school publications, 
whether curricular or extra curricular, and 
often needlessly so. This is primarily a 
matter of administrative policy and tech- 
nique, and with proper care and foresight, 
ean usually be solved in advance. It hinges 
on selection of editorial staff, content and 
methods of journalistic teaching, wise se- 
lection of an experienced sponsor, general 
“tone” of the school, and the additional 
fact that too often the high school publi- 
cations try to ape those of the college, not 
knowing the standards of their own level. 

The writing and printing of school pub- 
lcations is a highly specialized business 
loaded with headaches! It requires an ex- 
rienced adult both as a sponsor and as 
acensor. On the other hand, both can be 
wer zealous. Too much sponsoring leads 
to financial deficits in student funds. As 
for censoring, that is best done before the 
publication goes to press. It is the old 
sory of an ounce of prevention being 
worth a pound of cure. (1). 

To quote from Car] C. Miller (2) : “‘Cen- 
sorship is the teacher’s fault; she is usu- 
ally an underling at the game of teaching 
_— to the youth with the dynamic 
ideas,” 

Editorial staffs and journalism classes 
should be told what is best before it is 
printed, not after. With this instruction 
should go a diplomatic selection of print- 
able material. There should be no need of a 
drastic censorship after publication. A 
sponsor should also have the authority to 
enforce discipline, and if necessary, re- 
move any student from the staff if he does 
not function properly. (3). 

“The faculty allows too much independ- 
ence in school publications before and not 
ough after going to press,” is the way 
Doyle puts it. (4). 

If problems arise through the printing 
of “razzberry” editions, and they fre- 
quently do, it is primarily the fault of the 
administration because of the form of cen- 
‘orship in vogue. An ounce of prevention 
is worth many apologies. As a matter of 
fact, such editions are unnecessary, indeed 
they are opposed by Pi Delta Epsilon, the 
national honorary collegiate society. Their 


= is constructive and not destructive. 


II. SPONSORS. 


Censorship is essential with all student 
publications. It requires one who will not 
alone criticize, but who will help to or- 
ganize and give constructive advice. We 
term such a person, the sponsor. He may 
have jurisdiction over all student publica- 
tions, or there may be a sponsor for each 
separate publication. He has a great many 
duties aside from censoring thé written 
material. He must decide all matters of 
finance such as number of issues, size, 
make-up, subscription price, quality of 
paper, whether to have advertising mat- 
ter or not, and the selling price. He must 
decide how to obtain student interest and 
co-operation in the writing and publica- 
tion, and the broader question of policy, 
which makes for school “tone’’. 


Sponsors may be from any department 
of the school if they have an interest in 
publications. Usually however, they are 
drawn from the English, printing, or com- 
mercial department. The senior class 
teacher may sponsor the annual. Super- 
vision of student publications is often listed 
as one of the most important duties of the 
vice-principal. 

When a student publication is to be 
printed in the school print shop, there are 
limitations upon size, make-up, and the 
time of printing. There is much to be 
said in favor of the printing instructor 
being the sponsor, as he alone knows the 
limitations of his department. He must 
not only do the printing, but read proof 
and often make corrections in grammar 
and composition. The printing depart- 
ment can maintain high standards only 
when the instructor has complete charge of 
all technical problems. School publications 
should be handled with the least inconven- 
ience to the print shop, cutting costs and 
labor wherever possible, so that time will 
not be taken from class instruction and 
from official school printing. 


Here is a plan to divide the relative re- 
sponsibility among the departments. 


III. SET-UP FOR SPONSORING SCHOOL PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


The principal delegates certain author- 
ity to committees. 
A. School Publications Committee. 

(1) Membership. 
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(a) Vice principal— 
(1) Directly responsible to the 
principal. 
(2) Chairman of the committee. 
(3) Handles general administra- 
tive problems. 
(4) Responsible for all finances. 
(5) Sponsor for the annual as a 
project of the senior class. 
(b) Printing instructor— 
(1) In charge of all printing prob- 
lems. 
(2) Responsible for the quality of 
the printing. 
(3) Sponsor for the magazine as a 
print shop project. 


(c) Journalism teacher 


(1) Selects and sponsors all writ- 
ten material. 
(2) Distributes material among the 
school publications. 
(3) Responsible for all proof read- 
ing and correcting. 
(4) Sponsor for the school paper 
as a project of the English de- 
partment. 
(2) Functions. 
(a) Decide financial and advertising 
policies. 
(b) Decide amount of student body 
control. 
(c) Decide eligibility of candidates 
for editors and staffs. 


B. School Paper Committee. 


(1) Membership. 
(a) Journalism teacher. 
(b) Printing instructor. 
(c) Editor of school paper. 
(2) Functions. 
(a) Control matters of general pol- 
icy. 
(b) Plan size of paper and makeup. 
(c) Decide number of issues to be 
published. 


C. Business Committee. 


(1) Membership. 
(a) Head of commercial department. 
(b) Printing instructor. 
(c) Vice-principal. 
(2) Functions. 
(a) Plan a budget for each publica- 
cation. 
(b) Plan Sales campaigns. 
(c) Decide on advertising policy. 
(d) Keep records of monies spent and 
received. 


D. Art Committee. 


(1) Membership. 
(a) Art teacher. 
(b) Three art editors. 
(c) Printing instructor. 


(2) Function. 
(a) Decide type of art work needed, 


(b) Decide amount of art work and 
allot this to the different publica. 
tions. 


E. School Annual Committee. 


(1) Membership. 
(a) Senior class president. 
(b) Vice principal. 
(c) Printing instructor. 


(2) Function. 


(a) Decide all financial problems. 
(b) Plan makeup, size, style, cost, ete, 


REFERENCES. 
(1) Reavis, W. C. 
Student Publications in High Schools, 
School Review; 
30:514-20, September, 1922. 
(2) Miller, Carl G. 
Asinine Necessity for having to Suppress Col- 
lege Publications, 
Educational Review; 
75:116-17, February, 1928. 
(3) Conway, Walter L. 
Class or Reporter System for High School 
Paper, 
School Review; 
34:685-7, November, 1926. 
(4) Doyle, Henry G. 
Censorship of Student Publications, 
School and Society; 
28:78-81, July 21, 1928. 
(5) Doyle, Henry G. 
Censorship of Student Publications, 
School and Society; 
29:197-8, February 9, 1929. 





FOOTBALLS AND POWDER PUFFS. 





A Christmas play, by Anna Manley 
Galt. 4 men, 5 women. Plays about 30 
minutes. Particularly suited to Girl Re 
serve and Hi-Y production. It is the story 
of a Christmas box. The boys and 
vote not to send a box this year. 
all are ashamed and each one sends @ box 
of his own, so all ends well. Price, 15 cents. 
(No royalty.) Published by ScHOOL AC 
TIVITIES. 
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SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


By EDWIN MILTON BELLEs, 
Assistant Professor Education, University of 
Kansas. 


XIII. NOVELTY MUSICAL PROGRAM. 


The program as follows is built upon a full 
ghool orchestra seated in the orchestra pit or as 
near the stage as possible and six boys, musi- 
cians, on the stage as background and for inter- 
locking features. The stage should be set to re- 
gmble a boy’s room. Five boys of the school or- 
chestra have dropped in to practice with Bill, the 
sixth boy of the interlocking group. Each boy 
has his instrument and the six are grouped in- 
formally about the room. 


EES PCE ere Sitting on chair 
Tem—TYOMDONe. . . oj. oc cceccces Sitting on chair 
Sa re Sitting on daybed 
Don—Saxophone..........00. Sitting on daybed 
(harles—Violin. .. 2.2... 0 cjee Sitting on footstool 
Gepeld—Violin. .. oc ceccccccecss Sitting on table 


Before the curtain is raised and for a few mo- 
ments following, the boys are busy tuning up and 
carrying on appropriate conversation. One of 
the boys sounds a few notes and then begins play- 
ing the theme from the popular song, “Say It 
Isn't So”. The other boys object loudly and ac- 
tively. One throws a pillow at the performer and 
Charles, who may play the part of the droll boy, 
says, “Even if that was good I wouldn’t like it”. 

Amid the confusion, Don (saxophone) and Dick 
(trumpet) begin playing with exaggerated rhythm 
and discord the chorus from “Crazy Words— 
Crazy Tune” while one joins in by singing the 
wrds. Others of the group soon interrupt, “me- 
-w-ing” like cats, one leans against the wall as 
if overcome by the horribleness of the tune and 
sowly slides to the floor. Charles stretches and 
says, “I could stretch a mile”. DoN: “Why don’t 
you stretch home then”, 

Harold begins picking out the introductory 
notes of “Amaryllis” and says, “Hey, you birds! 
Cut out the nonsense and listen to this. What 
is it?” Charles picks out a few notes, “What is 
it, boys?” The orchestra picks up the melody 
and plays very softly a few measures with the 
boys. All lose the melody. Apparently the boys 
are trying individually and collectively to find the 
melody. Harold takes the lead again. The school 
wehestra begins playing softly and all swing into 
the selection. 

After applause without encore: 

BILL: That wasn’t so bad, was it, boys? 

Tom: Oh, it wouldn’t have been so bad but for 
Dick’s sour notes on that busted trumpet of his. 

Dick: What do you mean, “busted trumpet’? 
Better not let Miss A (using the name of one of 
the English teachers) hear you say “busted” or 
od have a busted “kenoba-scotch” (slang for 


Don: Ah, Miss A don’t know so much. I heard 
Miss B (using the name of another teacher) set 
ter right the other day. 


Harotp: How’s that? 


DON: Well, they were walking down the street 
her and saw Miss C (using name of a teacher 
Tho wears a fur coat) coming. Miss A said, 
lock at Miss C in her new furs, isn’t she put- 


ting on the dog?” —And Miss B said, “Dog noth- 
a Don’t you even know cat’s fur when you see 
it? 

HAROLD (or any one of the other boys who can 
play a little on Dick’s trumpet): “Aw! come 
on, cut out the razz, Say I know what’s the matter 
with Dick’s trumpet. You know he was sere- 
nading Marjorie last night.” (Point can be given 
to this if the name of a particular girl friend of 
Dick’s may be used.) “He was standing under 
her window playing oh, so beautifully and”—at 
this point Harold picks up Dick’s trumpet, comes 
to the front of the stage and demonstrates with 
great exaggeration, lifting the trumpet as high 
in the air as possible while he plays, “Goodnight, 
Sweetheart”. Immediately the orchestra picks 
up the melody emphasizing the swing by exag- 
gerated rubato. 

As soon as Harold begins playing, four boys 
slip from the wings, group themselves behind the 
trumpeter and sing: 


GOODNIGHT, SWEETHEART. 
Goodnight, sweetheart, till we meet tomorrow. 
Goodnight, sweetheart, sleep will banish sorrow, 
Tears and parting may make us forlorn, 
But beter the dawn a new day is born (so I'll 
say 
Goodnight, sweetheart, tho’ I’m not beside you,, 
Goodnight, sweetheart, still my love will guide 
you, 
Dreams enfold you, in each one I’ll hold you; 
Goodnight sweet————————_ 
—accompanying the while with exaggerated ex- 
pressions, such as linking arms, laying head on 
neighbor’s shoulder, placing hand on heart, wip- 
ing away tears from neighbor’s eyes and wringing 
out handkerchief. The song and music to stop 
abruptly in the middle of the closing line. Im- 
mediately Don says, “But it was her old man’s 
window and he threw a pitcher of water on poor 
Dick and his sweet trumpet”. 


Brut: Did it hurt him? 
CHARLES: Naw, it was soft water. 


During the laughter the quartette fit into the 
grouping on the stage. 

Tom: Come on Dick, don’t let ’em kid you— 
let’s do our stuff. 

Dick and Tom proceed to the front of the stage 
and render “O Sole Mio”, Di Capua, as an instru- 
mental duet accompanied by the orchestra. 

The program thus far has been given in detail 
in order to present its spirit and organization. 
The program in its entirety must be worked out 
of course according to the particular abilities of 
the individual students of the school. The fol- 
lowing numbers are merely suggestive and each 
one selected should be interlocked through the 
efforts of the orchestra and the six boys on the 
stage. The whole should appear as a unit without 
formal introduction for individual numbers. 

If the stage is sufficiently large to accommodate 
the group, it is recommended that those taking 
part in each number remain on the stage for the 
grand finale. This allows for greater variety in 
the interlocking conversation, stunts and laugh- 
ter. It allows for new grounvings, adds to the 
element of interest and simplifies stage arrange- 
ments for the grand finale. In order that the 
final ensemble may be a success, the coach should 
give considerable attention to the manner in which 
the individuals of each number become a part of 


the whole. 





Cee ak shee 
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The following variety numbers are presented 
only by way of suggestion. The general tone of 
the program, the ease in interlocking, the ability 
of the individuals participating and the breadth 
of each one’s repertoire and the time needed for 
preparation should guide in the choice and selec- 
tion of each number used. 

In the following list of suggested numbers, vo- 
cal solos and instrumental solos are omitted. In 
most cases such numbers would need to be selected 
from the repertoire of the soloists themselves. 
Many of the songs listed for girls’ chorus or boys’ 
chorus may be used effectively in a mixed chorus. 


SUGGESTED NUMBERS. 
Dance numbers: 
Comic Costume Dance...... Appropriate Music 
Feature Dance (toe dance or clogging or jig) 
Appropriate Music 
Egyptian Dance 
Dardanella or Other Appropriate Music 
(Six or more girls, orchestra accompaniment) 
Beast DWM. 6c ccicvsesssss Appropriate Music 
(Girl student, orchestra accompaniment) 
Girls’ chorus numbers: 


DOE 0-55 MRE Cmedewnnueeietnenenn Speaks 
(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 

ee fg LETTER OT TTT OTT TEC EET Wood 
(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 

Mark: Tet the Eas ivcccickt mixes Schubert 
(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 

eS rer ee Solman 
(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 

When Irish Eyes are Smiling....... Olcott-Ball 
(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 

Candle Lightin’ Time........... Taylor-Spross 
(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 

I Pass By Your Window..........--.+0. Brahe 
(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 

no er ee err Logan 


(Girls’ chorus and orchestra) 
Boys’ chorus numbers: 


Gomdion of TGsGUNG soo ck ipiccdecrcicce’ Wood 
(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 

Tereador Some... .\< ss oss 0% s (Carmen) —Bizet 
(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 

error ere Trey Logan 
(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 

Gypsy Love Song.............- Victor Herbert 
(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 

A Bomee 08 DAs 6: «+ cn oot oe8 Rinsky-Korsakow 
(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 

DO is. kn ccanecas enducaanenus ceeeeus Rasbach 
(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 

Theo Men'S WOE. oc cet cs ciecctscseees Saning 
(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 

Good Miatt, TOOE so <0004stescvvccss Pinsute 


(Boys’ chorus and orchestra) 


It must be remembered that the success of the 
whole program depends upon the ability of those 
charged with the responsibility of interlocking 
the numbers in a clever and humorous manner. 
The tone of the whole program must be kept light 
and airy while sweetness, beauty and individual- 
ity must characterize the individual numbers. 

The grand finale is important and should be 
worked out in such manner as to bring the whole 
stage group into action. 





ai 
XIV. PROGRAM FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


Music (as assembly is seated)........ Orc 
ee ee School and Onis 
Song: We of the Science Department 
Students in Sej 
(Orchestra accompaniment) Beige 
(Words written by a student for the oe- 
casion—music from one of the school 
songs.) 
Master of Ceremonies........ Student Chairman 
It is suggested that a chemist’s table be set 
right front of the stage. The table should have 
a row of large bottles of different colored liquids 
and a huge mortar and pestle. The master of 
ceremonies should wear a chemist’s white coat, 
The different numbers on the program, as he an- 
nounces them, may seem to be the result of his 
alchemy. 
The Dawn of Science............s00. A Student 
Demonstration of Chemical Changes 
Several Students 
(Students explaining demonstration as it pro- 
ceeds.) 
Discovery and Unusual Uses of Unusual Metals 
A Student 
eS Three Students 
(Concerning “Obsidian Cliff” in Yellowstone 
National Park or the story of fool’s gold.) 
Demonstration in Electricity. ...Several Students 


The Physics of My Car.....5.cccesal A Student 

Demonstration in Sound........ Several Students 
(Musical instruments) 

Plants and Moisture... ..sscsecesscnan A Student 

Detecting the Edible Mushroom...... Boy Scouts 

Stranger Than Fiction............ Two Students 


(Unusual animals and unusual animal char- 
acteristics.) 
Looking into the Future. ... Master of Ceremonies 


XV. CHRISTMAS PROGRAM. 


THE Toy-MAKER’S DREAM. 


An adaptation from the words and music, “The 
Toy-Maker’s Dream” 
By Ernie Golden. 

The Toy-Maker’s Dream as outlined in the fol 
lowing paragraphs has the advantage of extreme 
elasticity. It may be staged very simply or ex- 
panded into an elaborate production. In. time, 


it may consume anywhere from fifteen minutes © 


to an hour. ; 
For the purposes of this program, the school 
orchestra will need the following numbers: 
“Parade of the Wooden Soldiers” ; 
(La Chauve Souris) = 


“Doll Dance”.......+.s0cecsesegi 4 
“The Toy-Maker’s Dream”....... Ernie Golden 
“Jinwle Dells”... .scceccosssseeean Ama 


The Toy-Maker’s Dream is to be used as 
theme song for the whole program. tk 
The stage is to be set as a toy- ker’s wo 
shop—a work bench at one side with the toy-maker 

dozing in his chair. Toys of all sorts in 

stages of completion should pile the work 

Airplanes and dirigibles should be suspended i 

the ceiling by invisible wires while 

should be literally covered with toys and 

mas decorations. Large toys may be strewn 

the floor leaving room, of course, for the 

acters and for the necessary action. short 
The following list of characters may be 
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ened or lengthened depending upon the time ele- 
ment and the stage accommodations. Likewise, 
the costumes may be simple or elaborate but al- 
ways in keeping with the toy represented. 

Many of the characters as the Box of Wooden 
Soldiers, Jack-in-a-Box, Big Bass Drum and Toy 
Alarm Clock must be on the stage while others 
may come in from the wings for their numbers and 
for the review. 


Characters 

The Bugler Boy, Santa Claus (with pack 
Fife, of toys on his back) 
Big Bass Drum, Box of Wooden Soldiers 
Lions, (six or more of the 
Camels, smallest boys in 
Elephants, school), 

Big Rooster, Dolls (smallest girls in 


Old Mother Hubbard, school), 
Qld Mother Hubbard’s Colored Mammy Doll, 

Poor Dog, Jack-in-a-Box, 

Toy Alarm Clock. 

The program may open with the orchestra play- 
ing from the “Parade of the Wooden Soldiers”. 
It immediately swings into the theme song to ac- 
company the soloist who steps in front of the 
curtain and sings the following version of the 
theme song in its entirety, retiring from the stage 
as the orchestra plays the concluding strains. 


THE TOY MAKER’S DREAM 


(Version as taken from Victor Record Number 
21975-B) 
After the curtain is raised the soloist sings off 
stage to orchestra accompaniment. 
A jolly little workman was making toys all day, 
So children could be happy when they were 
all at play; 
One night when all was quiet, his daily work was 
done, 
In the shadows deep he fell fast asleep, 
As the toys woke one by one. 


Tho’ it’s just in dreams still to him it seems 
That his toys have come to life, 
There’s a Bugler Boy blowing notes of joy. 


The last line, “There’s a Bugler Boy blowing 
notes of joy”, being the cue to the boy takin the 
part of the “Bugler boy”. From this point on 
the characters and action follow the order sug- 
gested by the theme song with plenty of elabor- 
ation while the orchestra supplies music suited to 
the action. By way of illustration, as Santa 
Claus enters, the orchestra modulates into “Jingle 
Bells”, Santa Claus skips about merrily examining 
diferent toys, throwing cellophane sacks of candy 
hearts into the audience as he retires while the 
orchestra modulates into the music suitable for 
the next character. 


The march of the Wooden Soldiers is very 
clever and may be as elaborate as desired. For 
this number the orchestra should swing into the 
“Parade of the Wooden Soldiers”. As the music 
Proceeds the Soldiers in the Box, always in uni- 
son, open their eyes, nod their heads and with 
jerky movements proceed to move their arms and 
t march from their box and about the stage in 
Various formations. They retreat to their re- 


spective places in the box with the concluding 
strains of the orchestra. 

The dance of the dolls, of course, will be exe- 
tuted to the strains of the “Doll Dance”. 

The Grand Review is the big feature of the pro- 


gram and requires the melody of the theme song. 
The Grand Review is brought to a conclusion by 
the Toy Alarm Clock taking the center of the 
stage and letting out “an awful scream”. Im- 
mediately the music is softened and all the toys 
scurry to their respective places, the toy-maker 
stretches, yawns and sits upright with the curtain 
falling. 

The Grand Review may be repeated by way of 
encore. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ASSEMBLY 
COMMITTEE. 


Another program may be needed to fill out the 
calendar weeks. The following suggestions are 
presented for the benefit of the Assembly Com- 
mittee: 

John Greenleaf Whittier Day—December 17th. 

Planning for A New Year. 

Hobby Day. 

December Sports Day. 

Pantomime—December in different parts of our 
country. 

Boosters’ Day. 





Extra Numbers at Half Price. 


New subscribers to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
will be interested to know that, besides 
complete files of back numbers at $1.25 
per volume, several hundred assorted back 
numbers are available at ten—no two alike 
—for a dollar, cash with order. 














One Dollar School Service 


One Dollar Debate Service 

(Covering a complete service for the tangible pro- 
perty tax question which is so extensively debated this 
year in schools. ) 

Group 1.—Complete debate, two affirma- 
tive, two negative speeches. Price $1.00. 

Group 2.—A set of rebuttal material for 
both negatives and affirmative, to cover 
about 30 minutes, and strategy sugges- 
tions. Price $1.00. 

Group 3.—Etiquette and conduct of de- 
bate. Helpful suggestions in the conduct 
of the debate. Price $1.00. 

Group 4.—Big Frog vs. Little Frog. 

Group 5.—Resolved: Debating Should Be 
Abolished by Law. 

Groups 4 and 5 are humorous. 

One Dollar Superintendent’s Service 

We specialize in talks to meet the needs 
of high school superintendents. Talks for 
assembly, P. T. A. banquets, special days, 
commencement, etc. 

County Superintendents 

We offer a special group of four talks to 

county superintendents, all for one dollar. 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
FORENSIC SERVICE 


Box 55 
MARYVILLE, MISSOURII 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DE- 
BATE SUBJECT. 





A NEGATIVE CASE, 





By HAROLD E. GIBSON. 





Resolved: That at least one-half of all re- 
venue for state and local purposes should 
be derived from sources other than tan- 
gible property. 





The present chaotic conditions of de- 
linquent taxes, intentional failures to pay 
taxes, and great discrepancies in property 
valuation might cause the beginning de- 
bater to hurriedly believe that the affirm- 
ative enter the debate with a distinct ad- 
vantage. This year’s debate subject is not 
a one-sided affair that will allow either 
side to have victory conceded. In most 
cases this subject should produce a very 
hotly contested debate. 

The affirmative enter the debate with 
their stand on the question given to them. 
The subject itself defines the stand of the 
affirmative, and they have no other altern- 
ative than to defend this stand. For this 
reason the negative enter the debate with 
a technical advantage. By the term tech- 
nical advantage in debate we mean that 
the negative are in a position where they 
can make the most effective use of debate 
strategy, and have the most possible meth- 
ods of attack at their disposal. They have 
this advantage because of the great num- 
ber of alternatives as to methods of attack 
open to the negative team. They also 
know that the affirmative has only one 
method of attack. When they know the 
only method of attack open to the affirm- 
ative they should be able to prepare some 
deadly refutation for the affirmative case. 

The exceptionally strong points of the 
negative case are: They know in advance 
the proposals of the affirmative. That is, 
that at least 50% of all revenue for state 
and local taxes must come from intangible 
property. Any other stand by the affirm- 
ative is beside the question. If they study 
a little more they will learn that the affirm- 
ative can only propose the sales tax and the 
income tax to raise this 50%. Of course, 


the affirmative will propose such taxes as 
the poll tax, inheritance tax, automobile 
tax, and a tax of official documents, but the 
revenue to be derived from these sources 
will be so small and of such a fluctuating 
character, that they must be disregarded as 
a method of raising half of our tax bur- 


den. It is a point of great strength to the 
negative that their opponents can only 
propose and defend the two above mep. 
tioned stands. If they propose the weaker 
types of intangible taxes they are trying 
to make the negative argue on the minor 
points. 

The negative should be able to refute the 
advisability of securing 50% of our tax 
money from sales tax and from income 
taxes. If they are ready to do this they 
will be able to meet and defeat the affirm. 
ative from the first time the negative start 
to speak to the end of the debate. The only 
thing the negative does not know about 
the affirmative case is the percentage of 
taxes which will be raised by the sales and 
income tax. This should not make a great 
deal of difference and certainly should not 
weaken the negative attack. 

The measure of great strength for the 
negative is the versatility with which they 
may present their case. This is advantag. 
eous first because, if properly used, it wil 
make the refutation of the affirmative prac- 
tically impossible. At least seven distinct 
stands can be taken by the negative, each 
of which could be defended successfully 
enough to win the debate. This will make 
it essential that the affirmative be ready 
to attack each of these stands. The seven 
stands in order of their probable value are: 

(1) Present taxing system should be re- 
tained, but we must make drastic changes 
in tax districts, tax rates, and property 
valuations. 

(2) Admit that sales tax and income 
tax are all right, but that it will be impo 
sible to raise 50% of our revenue in this 
manner. 

(3) Present system is satisfactory if we 
make some minor changes. 

(4) Affirmative plan will solve the state 
taxation problem, but will not help the 
local tax problem. 

(5) Admit that one of the proposals of 
the affirmative is sound, but that the 
is unsound. : 

(6) Propose that all taxes should come 
from tangible property tax. 

(7) Present conditions of taxation ate 
satisfactory. 


OUTLINE OF FIRST SPEECH. 
(Note: These speeches use the first two 
negative alternatives mentioned above.) 
I. Introduction. 
A. Define terms of the question as ul 
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derstood by the negative. If they 
do not agree with the definition of 
terms given by the affirmative 
show the difference. 

B. Issues of the debate: 


1. The property tax is sound and 
just. 

2. The newer forms of taxation 
are not practical for raising 
50% of our taxes. 

3. There are better solutions to 
the problem than the intang- 
ible property tax. 


I]. Taxation conditions of the present time 
are not due to property tax. 

A. Business depression, excessive pub- 
lic demands on the government and 
poor judgment in our legislatures 
have caused the break in the sys- 
tem. 


lll. The present system of taxation is 
sound. 

A. Tangible property is an index to 
ability to pay. 

B. Intangible wealth fluctuates so 
greatly from year to year, that no 
definite fiscal policy could be main- 
tained by our governments. 


OUTLINE OF SECOND SPEECH. 


I, The plan of the affirmative is imprac- 
tical. 

A. It will cause our state and local 
governments to rely on a varying 
source of income during years of 
depression. 

1. During a depression the in- 
come tax falls off over 50% 
while the cost of governments 
remains constant. 
In the states now relying on 
the income tax only 5% of 
their tax is derived from this 
source. 
3. The income tax is unfair. 


B. The sales tax is undesirable. 

1. Very expensive to collect. 

2. Decreases consumption of 
goods thus harming our mer- 
chants. 

3. Used so extensively now by our 
national government that it 
would be impossible to raise 
50% of our local taxes by this 
method. 


bo 


OUTLINE OF THIRD SPEECH. 


I. Negative will offer a solution which is 
superior to that of the affirmative. 
A. The tangible property tax must be 
improved. 

1. Quarterly or semi-annual pay- 
ment of taxes is a needed re- 
form. 

2. We should have large taxing 
areas rather than the town- 
ship or county as we have to- 
day. 

B. Taxes must be greatly reduced. 

1. State and local governments 
are wasting much money for 
political purposes. 

II. Summary of negative case. 


A. Restate the issues of the negative. 

B. Show what each negative speaker 
has done. 

C. Show where the negative have re- 
futed the affirmative case. 

D. Take the major affirmative argu- 
ments one by one and show how 
the negative have met and defeated 
them. 

E. List and compare the authorities 
of both sides pointing out the ad- 
vantage the negative has in this 
use of good authority. 


EFFECTIVE DEVICES OF STRATEGY AND How 
TO USE THEM. 
Use of Questions. 

If a question is worth asking in a de- 
bate it should be restated as many times 
as necessary to make the opposition answer 
it. If it is not worth reasking until pro- 
perly answered do not waste the time to 
ask it in the first place. 

1. How can the holdings of stocks and 
bonds be determined for taxation pur- 
poses? 

2. Will the plan of the affirmative re- 
lieve our present evil of over taxation? 

3. Has the plan of the affirmative been 
tried in enough places to warrant its adop- 
tion now? 

4. In taxing bonds how will the affirm- 
ative avoid double taxation of these secur- 
ities? 

Dilemmas. 

1. Ask the affirmative if the sales tax 
and the income tax will be used to raise 
half of the revenue in the community or 
small town where there are no incomes 
large enough to be taxed and very few sales 
places to pay a sales tax. 
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Ir THEY Say YES: It will make it im- 
possible to raise the needed revenue to run 
the schools and governmental functions of 
such a community as there will only be the 
doctor, banker and a relatively tew mer- 
chants who have incomes high enough to 
tax. If a sales tax is placed upon tne mer- 
chants to make up the deficiency in income 
taxes the merchants of the town will have 
to charge excessive prices. This will have 
two results. One will be to make the poor 
people pay the tax in the form oi higher 
prices, and the other will be that the peo- 
ple will trade outside of the community to 
save the tax. Either one of these altern- 
atives would be disastrous. 

Ir THEY ANSWER No: They admit that 
in thousands of small communities their 
plan will not work. Why should we adopt 
a plan which the affirmative themselves 
admit will fail in a large percentage of the 
communities in which it will be tried. 
Slogans to be used by the negative. 

(1) The intangible tax is an impossible 
tax. 

(2) The income tax is an unfair tax. 

(3) Waste in government and not a 
poor taxation system have caused our pres- 
ent taxation problems. 

Demand all essential features of the affirm- 
ative plan. 

In this debate the affirmative have the 
collossal task of proposing and upholding 
an entire new system of taxation. Of 
course, the methods which they propose are 
not new, but the great percentage of the 
tax which they propose to have raised in 
this manner has no precedent. It will then 
be the part of strategy for the negative to 
ask for and demand all essential parts of 
the affirmative plan. Some of the things 
that the negative should demand are: How 
will these taxes be collected? What will 
be the cost of administration? Do we have 
enough data to take over this new system 
immediately? What will be the result of 
this system in the next depression? and 
are there precedents large enough to war- 
rant the change? The affirmative will 
probably argue that they are only high 
school debaters and cannot answer these 
technical points. They will say that they 


are arguing broad general principles and 
will leave the details to tax experts. If 
they take this stand they have weakened 
their arguments and have practically ad- 
mitted that they can find no tax expert at 
the present time that will agree with their 
statements. 


Wasting the oppcnent’s time. 


The negative can waste tae affi ive’ 
time by asking them to show that thea 
tax, inheritance tax and tax on legal Papers 
are intangible taxes. Of course they are 
but the affirmative will probably spend 
lot ot time proving this fact. After they 
have wasted their time the whole weight 
of the argument will be lost if the negative 
will state that these taxes really make no 
material ditierence as taney compose such 
a small percentage of our total tax. 
Finding the opponent’s weakness. 

The weakness of the affirmative in this 
debate is two-fold. The first weakness jg 
that they must propose something entirely 
new in its field which has not had sufficient 
trial on a large scale either in this coun. 
try or in any foreign country. The second 
weakness is that not only are they propos- 
ing something new, but are proposing that 
at least half of our taxes sould be raised 
by this untried method. This seems to be 
too high a percentage of taxes to be trusted 
to such a speculative system of collection. 

The affirmative will try to protect this 
weakness by showing where this system 
has been tried and worked. The examples 
which they will be able to show will for 
the most part be isolated in small states or 
communities where the taxation problems 
are not the same as in a large state. Also 
in all but a few rare exceptions these ex- 
amples will not be raising anywhere near 
the 50°, mark as stipulated in this ques- 
tion. 

The negative will do well to hit this lack 
of experience favoring the affirmative sys- 
tem and keep asking why should we risk 
a trial on this untried method when we can 
effectively repair our present taxation sys- 
tem which has stood the test of time? 
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SPORTS OF ALL NATIONS. 


OLIVER ARATA 





It is necessary to exercise the muscles to 
keep perfectly well, and man has, since 
early time, made sports his exercise, since 
the contest element adds to the pleasure 
and reduces the drudgery of purely routine 
exercises. AS Man becomes more seden- 
tary, he becomes more athletic. 

Romans had their thrilling chariot races, 
witnessed by as many’ as 50,000 persons 
ata time. Plenty of danger attended the 
races, too, as chariots often piled up to- 
gether, owing to a broken axle or a shat- 
tered Wheel. Heartless pagans, however, 
were excited by this pastime, and amused. 

Gladiators, too, were a source of great 
pride to the Romans, who gambled upon 
favorites and sometimes lost whole for- 
tunes upon the outcome of one gladiatorial 
contest. 

From the Greeks come the Olympic 
games; they were lovers of all clean ath- 
letics, and virtually originated field and 
track meets. They ran the marathon, threw 
the discus, put the shot, and practiced short 
and long distance foot racing. They did 
not use the brutal sports of the Romans. 

Ancient Egyptians enjoyed strange, 
wierd, interpretative dancing to Isis and 
the moon. It was exhiliarating sport for 
the dancer. Spartans were stoical and 
courageous. Everyone knows the legend of 
the youth of Sparta who caught a silver 
fox, very rare then as now, and placed it 
under his tunic. He took the fox to school 
with him and permitted Sir Fox to eat 
away his very vitals without allowing any- 
one to know. A brave heroic son of Sparta! 
Fine. The trouble was the brave youth 
did not live to receive his just and well- 
earned dues. 

The benefit to spectators was doubtful. 
At times their dances and dancers were 
immoral. 

We have read in history of Ulysses, the 
brave wanderer. He was the first archer 
or marksman with a bow and arrow in all 
ancient and modern history. It is said 
the bow he used could be utilized only by 
Ulysses. Though Ulysses was only a char- 
acter of mythology, it shows that the peo- 
ple of his time used bows and arrows as 
pastime and exercise. 

SPORTS OF MODERN NATIONS. 

We have many forms of athletics that 
tesemble, to a marked degree, the pastimes 
of the ancients, especially those of the 


Greeks. An excellent example is the dis- 
cus; also foot races of all descriptions. 
Many forms of horse racing can be traced 
to the chariot races of the Rome of the 
Caesars. The young girls of ancient 
Greece were expert at ball throwing and 
ball catching. They played ball incessantly 
and were considered beautiful and strong, 
the latter fact being attributed to the ex- 
ercises they took in the open air. 

The most cruel sport of modern times is 
the Spanish bull fight. It is practiced in 
Spain and in Mexico, a Spanish speaking 
country, inhabited by a nation of people 
part Spanish. 


It is the exact replica of the old Roman 
bull fights when Christian maidens were 
strapped to bulls, and the mad animals 
were goaded and treated unmercifully with 
spears, swords, lances, fire and the like, 
until they would fall upon the arena, either 
dead or exhausted. The tortured, wounded, 
often half dead girls would fall with tie 
bull to amuse the unhealthy tastes of the 
malicious Romans. 


The modern bull fight is a disgrace to a 
Christian nation. Why such a God-wor- 
shipping nation as Spain allows bull fights 
I cannot understand as very often the tor- 
eadors and matadors are killed outright, 
numerous horses are killed and bulls are 
tortured. For what? To amuse the heathen, 
ancient lust for blood. 

Another unmanly sport is the cock fight, 
common in Mexico. Of course, no lives are 
lost in the cock fights; still it is a form of 
barbarism from their forefathers. It is 
also used as a means to gamble; large sums 
of money are frequently lost on the game 
birds used in the cock fights. It is ex- 
citing though if you care for savage pas- 
time. 

A DEXTEROUS SPORT. 


A sport and pastime that requires a 
world of practice yet seems very simple to 
the spectator, is the science of the boom- 
erang throwing. The throwing of the 
boomerang is as much a national sport in 
far-off Australia as lassoing was among 
cowboys of the last two decades. To be 
able to throw a boomerang accurately, so 
it will go back in a circle to the sender, 
is a difficult feat. The natives of Austra- 
lia can make the boomerang do variovs 
stunts. Among the bushmen it is quite 
popular and common, dating from past 
centuries, as the medieval tribes of ancient 
Australia practiced the art and science. 
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THE ORIENTAL SPORTS. 


The Orient has various nations, all hav- 
ing some form of pastime. The Japanese 
have their national pastime in such a sport 
as Japanese fencing, similar to French 
fencing. They also use jiu-jitsu, a form 
of wrestling, with many strange unbreak- 
able holds in its art. 

The Chinese are great jugglers. 

Russians have taken folk dancing as a 
favorite pastime. It is practiced by the 
peasants of Russia, who hold meetings and 
festivals weekly, and there they have their 
beloved folk dances. Their favorite dances 
are typical of Russia, with an art embod- 
ied in them. Some of the best composers 
of music of Russia have written their mu- 
sic around the dances of the Slav people. 


THE MODERN SAVAGES. 

The Indians of North America are prim- 
itive. There are about 300,000 of the Red 
Men still living in America. Two-thirds 
are Christians. Of course, they now play 
the games of the white men, such as base- 
ball, football, etc. In fact, two of the 
Indian universities have excellent football 
teams, as Carlisle and Haskell colleges. 

But the favorite sport of the old Indians 
and the modern Indians, to a degree, is 
archery. Their bows and arrows are their 
pride and ancient means of livelihood. The 
great chiefs of the famous, extinct tribes 
of the American Indian were selected for 
their ability to hunt and to shoot arrows 
accurately. 

Horsemanship was a great sport and 
pastime with them. Being nomads by na- 
ture they roamed the plains of North Am- 
erica, learning well how to ride the plains 
pony. 

Eskimos, who resemble the American 
Indians to a remarkable degree, were and 
still are fond of canoeing, and walrus hunt- 
ing. They are adept with their spears, 
with which they capture sea lions, wal- 
ruses and seals. 

Baseball has penetrated even to the land 
of the Eskimo. 

MODERN SPORTS. 

The national sport of Scotland is the 
good old game of golf which was played 
centuries ago by natives of England and 
Scotland, but differently than the present 
day golf, as they need a larger stick or 
club with which to drive the ball. 

However, golf has spread over the en- 
tire world, until today it is a most popular 
pastime. 


LL 


In England it is a throw-up among Eng. 
lish rugby and golf and cricket, ag to the 
best and most popular pastime. As high 
as 50,000 persons attend an English rugby 
game. 


The Irish people like their game of soe. 
cer football, at which they are ardent fans 
and expert players. The game of soccer 
is a form of the English rugby. In soccer 
a player is not allowed to touch the pigskin 
with his arms below the elbows, but in 
rugby one can carry the leather pigskin, 

What is the national game of France? 
I should say that lawn tennis is the na- 
tional game, with fencing also popular, 
Still the French and Spanish are not an 
athletically inclined race as are the Amer- 
icans and English. 

The Italians have no exercise of any 
description, except a game that resembles 
bowling, played outdoors with round balls, 
The one who can knock the competitor’s 
ball closest to the board at the end of 
the alley of grass is the victor. It is played 
amid the picturesque, heavily laden vine- 
yards of Italy. 

Lacrosse is the national game of Can- 
ada, while during the winter months 
hockey is very popular. The game of la- 
crosse, a form of English cricket, requires 
skill. Lacrosse is truly a cross between 
ice hockey and soccer. The wickets used 
are broad and scoop-like at the ends, in- 
stead of being narrow and L-shaped as 
are ice hockey sticks. 


THE TEUTONIC SPORTS. 


In Germany the favorite sport is horse 
racing, which is still in full swing, al- 
ternated by bowling during the winter 
months. However, bowling is really a 
Dutch game originated in Holland. The 
original Dutch settlers in New York state 
were inveterate bowlers and bowled inces- 
santly upon the green grass of New York 
state. They did not use a wood alley, but 
bowled upon the velvety carpet furni 
by Mother Earth. 

Austria is a mixed nation composed of 
Slavs, Hungarians, and pure blooded Aus- 
trians, and even Latins. Therefore they 
have no national game. Every nation 
brings its own games and charac 
pleasures from the native land. 


VARIOUS SPORTS. 
Turkey has no form of athletics worthy 


of the name. The Moslems have 
themselves apart from their white b 
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ren of the countries surrounding them. 
There are some proficient wrestlers. 


Greece still clings to the athletic games, 
such as running, jumping, etc. Only re- 
cently an Olympic tournament was held 
in modern Greece and was attended by vast 
throngs of sons of Greece. The Greeks are 
fne track athletes and make powerfi: 
wrestlers. 

Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Poland still 
cling to their folk dances as national sports 
and pastimes. The Poles and some of the 
other two nations also are of Slavic ex- 
traction and therefore like their folk 
dances. 

In Sweden and Norway it is distance 
running and walking that hold the wreath. 


Denmark’s sons and daughters are also 
vitally interested in gymnastics and the 
like. In spirit of play they are practically 
the same as the Swedes and natives of 
Norway. At one of our last Olympics the 
women and men of Norway surprised the 
world by their wonderful dexterity in gym- 
nastics and calesthentics. They easily won 
first, second and third prizes in all such 
events. 

The Finns, sons of Finland, are also ex- 
cellent gymnasts. 


In Finland the natives also have numer- 
ous dog races, and are expert hunters of 
the moose in his native haunts. ; 

Another nation similar to Finland,. in- 
somuch as they have dog races as a pas- 
time, is Newfoundland. In fact, the na- 
tives of Newfoundland are so fond of dogs 
they have the image of Mr. Brunn printed 
m their stamps. Skiing, skating, and all 
winter sports are popular in season. 

In Persia it is music and tapestry weav- 
ing that occupy the people. The Persians, 
like the Chinese, have not changed very 
much in the past three thousand years. 
At one time Persia was most influential, 
and the wealthiest nation in the world, but 
that period was before the time of Christ, 
by many centuries. 

Do you like mountain climbing? If you 
do then go to Switzerland, the country of 
beauty. Can you guess the pastimes and 
sports of Switzerland? They are skiing, 
mountain climbing and skating. It is fash- 
imable to spend a winter in St. Moritz, 
Switzerland. 


SouTH AMERICA. 


As the natives of South America are 
mostly Latins they have not adopted any 


strenuous sport like football or baseball, 
although they play occasionally. 

In South America bull fighting is popu- 
lar. The cock fight is also seen, but not 
so much as in Mexico. In some parts, 
where Americans have settled, baseball is 
played, but they never play football or soc- 
cer, as the climate is always too warm for 
such games. 

In the Philippine Islands it is baseball, 
and only baseball that is popular. 

The Americans brought it there and it 
has stuck ever since. I can say that it is 
played as much, if not more, than in the 
United States, considering the population 
of the two countries. The Island is base- 
ball mad. They have numerous cock fights. 
The natives of the Philippines have many 
spirited matches with the visiting Japa- 
nese and Chinese teams of baseball which 
visit the Islands. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, baseball is well 
liked, but surf riding and swimming are 
also very popular. The natives of Hawaii 
are fine swimmers and are taught to swim 
when they are mere children of six. 


THE HOME OF SPORT. 


At last we come to the very home and 
cradle of sports in all their branches and 
divisions. A democratic nation we are, 
whose very ground harbors two score na- 
tionalities and more. From such a melting 
pot one can expect that soccer, baseball, 
truly an American game, rugby, golf, ten- 
nis, etc., will thrive and prosper. Even 
lacrosse and cricket are played in this good 
United States of America. 

I noticed the other day that Babe Ruth, 
the home run king and hero of many con- 
flicts with New York of the American 
League, had signed a contract which called 
for something like $75,000. Just think of 
it! He receives more than the President 
of the United States, as the contract calls 
for only six months of the year. He can 
make as much or more during the balance 
of the year in vaudeville or as a star sales- 
man. 

I admit the salary of Ruth is exceptional 
and merited owing to his remarkable draw- 
ing power at the gates. Still, such men 
as Ty Cobb, John McGraw, etc, are receiv- 
ing salaries of $15,000 a year and more 
for six months work. 

Another example is college rugby, al- 
though the players are only amateurs and 
do not receive any remuneration except 
expenses. The Yale Bowl seats about 50,- 
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000 persons. Other eastern universities 
have fine, large stadiums. 

At a recent amateur golf tournament 
held in St. Louis, Mo., about 6,000 people 
followed the finalists around the course. 
Think of it! 

The St. Louis golf links issued over 10,- 
000 permits for 1921 so that residents of 
the city could play golf upon the free, 
public links. 

Even tennis, considered an effeminate 
sport ten or fifteen years ago, is now very 
popular and such stars as McLoughlin, 
Mrs. Mallory, etc., are acclaimed heroes 
by the American newspapers. Their pic- 
tures often appear upon front pages. 

Bowling has taken a firm hold, as the 
national bowling tournament, held yearly, 
attracts nation-wide attention. Of course, 
bowling is played indoors, and thus does 
not express the out-of-door spirit of the 
American public. 

People are beginning to realize the nec- 
essity and benefit of exercise, especially 
when they have to work continually in- 
doors. 





ZENOBIA’S STRATEGY. 


A Short Christmas Play 
By ANNA MANLEY GALT 


Characters. 

MRS. SHAILER—the mother, who loves to have 
all the children come home for the holidays. 
MR. SHAILER—the Dad, not so spry as form- 

erly, but a big-hearted sort always. 
ZENOBIA—the Shailer’s old faithful servant, who 
has been in the home for thirty-seven years, 
and really bosses everybody. 
ALLISON—the farmer friend of long standing. 
HARRIET—the Shailer’s oldest and most suc- 
cessful daughter. 
HAROLD—their attorney son. 
JAMIE and JANET—the twins, away at college. 
BOB MERRELL—Harriet’s friend. 
EVACHRISTINE—Jamie’s latest crush. 





Scene 1 and Scene 2 both take place in the big 
Shailer kitchen with a lapse of 24 hours between 
them. 


This kitchen is furnished with cupboards ga- 
lore; a spacious dining-table with a pretty col- 
ored cloth; a long work-table covered with neat 
oilcloth. Typical kitchen furnishings may be 
seen——-stove if possible, kitchen chairs, a pot of 
geraniums, etc., crocks, pots and pans enough 
to prevent bareness. If there can be a casement 
window opening in or out, so much the better. 

As the curtain rises, Mrs. Shailer is seen stand- 
ing on a short stool, reaching down jelly and 
pickles and preserves from the cupboard top 
shelf. Zenobia is making cookies at the work- 


table, and continues her operations as she talks. 


a 

Mrs. S. (looking critically at a ; 
preserves which bears a Christmas Peet 
Here is the plum conserve, Harriet’s fay. 
orite kind. Zenobia, remember how hot 
it was the day we made this! 

ZENOBIA—Yes, ma’m, indeed I do. (She 
doesn’t look up from her work.) 

Mrs. 8S. (taking down another jar—also 
with a Christmas sticker)—And this jg 
gooseberry jam for Harold. 


ZENOBIA (with a grunt)—I remember 
stemmin’ and tailin’ them, too! 

Mrs. S. (holding two jars, one in either 
hand, critically)—It’s hard to decide for 
Jamie and Janet. They’re just at the hun. 
gry age, where they have ten favorite 
kinds! But I guess it will be pear honey 
for her, and crabapple jelly for Jamie, 
That’s the way I marked them, anyway— 
and it was an economical idea of yours to 
save the old Christmas stickers to mark 
these best glasses with. 

ZENOBIA—They’ll just stuff themselves 
sick, with all you have for Christmas din- 
ner. You could feed four extra, easy! 

Mrs. S. (climbing down carefully, and 
wiping the jars with a clean cloth daintily) 
—Well, Zenobia, you know it is just one 
of my hobbies, having the family all home 
for that celebration, and I want them to 
have just their favorite dishes. 

(Enter Mr. Shailer, with the mail. He 
unwinds a muffler and slips out of his coat 
as he looks at the postmarks.) 

Mr. S.—Harriet, Harold and Janet—let- 
ter from each of them. Funny they’d write 
when they’re coming tonight. Guess they're 
just awfully anxious to get here. 

Mrs. S.—Zenobia, you start in on the 
mince pies, and I’ll pare a few apples and 
make a little sauce for breakfast, while 
Charles reads me the children’s letters. 
It is nearly ten o’clock, and train time wil 
come before we know it. (She gets apples 
from a big basket, and settles down 
a knife, a crock, and a stew pan.) 

Mr. S.—Here’s Janet’s letter on top. 
(Opens.) Dear Dad and Mom: I’m aw 
fully sorry to miss Christmas at home— 
just awfully sorry; but you see our sor0r 
ity is having a reunion at Port Allard 
morrow morning, and I’ll just about have 
to go. I’ll catch the night train, and 
home early Tuesday. Sending a 
special delivery to you two old dears, and 
gobs and gobs of love. Yours, Janet. P.S. 
—Jamie wants me to tell you, as he’s tak- 
ing a quiz, just now, that he won’t be home 
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til Wednesday. His little junior flame, 
Evachristine, is staging a house party over 
Christmas, and Jamie is going up there. 
Said to tell Dad he had saved the money out 
of his allowance, and wouldn’t need any 
extra. Both of us send oceans of love, and 
are terribly sorry. Devotedly, your child. 

(As he reads, Mrs. S. drops her knife, 
and sits holding an apple half-pared, in 
the blankest amazement. They stare un- 
comprehendingly at each other.) 

ZENOBIA (bursts out)—Selfish 
youngsters ! 

Mrs. S.—Zenobia! 

Mr. S.—Well, kids like to be with kids, 
Iguess. (Sadly.) Let’s see what Harold 
ays. (Reads.) Dear Home Folks: A 
lawyer’s life is full of drama, they say, 
and this time it’s tragedy a-plenty! I just 
can’t come home Christmas, much as I 
want to. Jack Blenheim, one of the “big 
shots” in the corporation for whom I’m at- 
torney, is to arrive Christmas night from 
the coast, and I’ve got to be here for an 
early meeting next day. Here’s a little 
check for you two—the best parents a 
bunch of kids ever had. Don’t miss me 
too much; you’ll have the twins for youth 
and Harriet for maturity. Lovingly, your 


little 








son, Harold. 
Mrs. S.—I just can’t believe it (help- 
lessly). But Harriet will come. Open her 


ktter, Father—no, I will. (She sets up 
her crock on the table, slits open the en- 
velope, reads to herself, and with a despair- 
ing gesture, hands the letter to Mr. S., and 
leaves the room.) 

Mr. S. (slowly watches her go, then 
rads the page. He gets out a big hand- 
kerchief and blows his Nose ostenta- 
tiously.) Well, that does beat everything. 
Not a chick nor a child! 

ZENOBIA—I’ve got my opinion of some 
people ! 

(Past the window comes the farmer, Al- 
lison, whistling, and bundled for cold 
weather. He does not knock, but opens 
4 door, and sticks his smiling face in- 
side, ) 

ALLISON—Well, here’s the Christmas 
turkey—a beautiful twelve-pound turkey 
hen, and tender as you please. Want it in- 
ide, Zenobia? (Mr. S. and Zenobia ex- 
thange startled glances. Just then Mrs. 
S. enters. She stops short as she sees 
Allison. He may either have a dressed. 


turkey, or supposedly leave it outside.) 


ALLISON—It’s fine Christmas weather, 
Mrs. Shailer, and a fine day for the big 
dinner. When do the children get in—on 
the local? 


Mrs. S.—That was their plan. (Un- 
steadily.) I guess we won’t lack for folks 
to eat up your turkey, and the goose Solo- 
mon brought. Hope you have a merry 
time out at your house, Allison. Here’s a 
jar of preserved figs to give your family 
a change. 


ALLISON—You’re a blessing to the whole 
county, Mrs. Shailer. I just hope those 
kids of yours know what a fine set of par- 
ents they’ve got. (Exit, as Zenobia grunts 
and grumbles to herself.) 


Mrs. S. (looking at the jars of preserves 
and jelly, as her shoulders droop)—dZen- 
obia, bundle up, and take these down to the 
poor barrel at the church. (With sudden 
resolution.) No, I’ll have a dinner here, 
just the same. I won’t be cheated out 
of that, on Christmas. 

Mr. S.—Mother, who’ll you have to eat 
it? 

Mrs. S. (losing her courage)—Goodness 
only knows. 

ZENOBIA—Ma’nm, if you’ll let me, I’d like 
to invite a family of four that I know needs 
your dinner and your friendliness. You’d 
not be ashamed to have them—they’ll be 
clean, all right, and you’ll never see folks 
eat heartier. 


Mrs. S. (hesitating a little) —You think 
I’ll like them? 

Mr. S.—What’s the difference, Sarah, if 
they like us, and have a good hot dinner on 
Christmas day? 

Mrs. S.—Well—very well, Zenobia. You 
may go put on your wraps and invite them, 
while I go ahead with this molded salad. 
(Zenobia exits.) You know, I really do 
believe it must have been important bus- 
iness that would hold Harriet away from 
home on Christmas day. But here (wip- 
ing eyes) I can’t be salting this salad with 
tears. Charles, would you bring up some 
tomato juice from the cave? We'll make 
it a merry Christmas yet. I just couldn’t 
refuse Zenobia. She never has asked for 
any company in thirty-seven years—bless 
her bossy old heart; and I’ll get out all the 
best dishes and linens and silver for her 
sake. 

Mr. S.—Now, Sarah, that sounds like 
your real self. You’ve never had a hard 
trial yet but you came out on top! Now 
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for that tomato juice! (He pats her 
shoulder and starts away, humming.) 

Mrs. 8S. (After he is gone, takes the let- 
ters, tears them up into bits, and just be- 
fore she drops them all into the waste bas- 
ket, she kisses the scraps tmpetuously. 
Quick curtain.) 


SCENE 2. 


Curtain rises on a busy scene. Zenobia 
is excited, and keeps wiping her face on 
her fancy white apron. Mrs. S. is sad, but 
keeps her hands busy. 

Mrs. S.—I put on six extra places, as you 
suggested, Zenobia, for these friends of 
yours might bring along company, you 
thought. 


ZENOBIA—Yes, ma’m; you never know 
when an extra relative might bob un. and 
it’s just as well to be ready. Don’t you 
think I’d better start the coffee? It’s past 
noon; I heard the plug whistling in just 
a few minutes ago. 

Mrs. S.—Where’s Mr. Shailer? 

ZENOBIA (pretending innocence)—Ain’t 
he around? 

Mrs. S.—Must have walked to the vil- 
lage for the papers. No use to look for 
letters today! We’ve apparently got the 
busiest set of children in the country! (A 
little cynically.) 

(Stamping and tramping outside, and 
voices. Door flies open, and in come Mr. 
Shailer, Harriet, Harold, and the twins, 
and all fly to give Mrs. Shailer big hugs 
and kisses.) 

Mrs. S.—You dears! How did you do it? 
But that doesn’t matter now. Zenobia, put 
on some extra places. Father, will you 
pour the water, please? You see, children, 
Zenobia has a dinner party on hand, witha 
bunch of hungry guests. She didn’t tell 
me the family’s name, but they are hungry, 
she assured me of that! ; 

ZENOBIA—Mrs. Shailer, these are part of 
my guests. There are a couple more out- 





side. (Mr. S. opens the door, andi comes 
Bob Merrell.) 7 


HARRIET (presenting him) —Mother and 
all of you, this is Bob Merrell. We were 
going to be married this morning and 
come home to surprise you all; but Zeno- 
bia’s telegram changed our plans. So we're 
waiting until five this afternoon! (4] 
make pleasant comments, not stilted.) 


JAMIE—Dad, bring in Evachristine 
She'll die with the cold out there. Family 
meet the girl friend. We’re not being mar. 
ried at five today. But if the depression 
ever lets up, and— 


aa Jamie doesn’t get a new 
girl— 


EVACHRISTINE—And I don’t find a more 
constant boy friend— 


HAROLD—That could go on far into the 
night. What I want to know is, Zenobia, 
how can you say (patting his mother’s 
shoulder lovingly) that this pretty young- 
looking woman is so sick that we all have 
to move heaven and earth to get home? 
Have you no conscience? 

ZENOBIA—Get those wraps off, and clear 
out of this kitchen, so we can get this 
Christmas dinner served. She would have 
been plenty sick if she had tried to eat 
this whole meal by herself! 

Mrs. SHAILER—I have gooseberry jam 
for Harold— 

HAROLD—That beats corporation confer- 
ences! 

JAMIE—Do I get crabapple jelly? 

JANET—And here’s my pear honey! 

Mr. SHAILER—I believe this plum con- 
serve is for Harriet. 

HARRIET (happily)—Mother’s plum con- 
serve, Father’s fireside, Zenobia’s strategy, 
and Bob, here, make this an a 
Merry Christmas! 


(Quick curtain) 
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BACK TO THE FARM. 


A Play in Three Acts 
By MERLINE H. SHUMWAY 








PLAN OF STAGE 
ACT I 


Landscape drop 




















Picket fence 
al 
Washbench Wood wing 
Wood wing 
Tree with bench 
Grindstone 
ACT II 
Landscape drop 
Door 
Tapestries Table with 
“4 frappe bowl Door 
Fireplace Settee 
Easy chair 
ACT III 
Landscape drop 
Door 
Door Table Bookcase Window 
Chair 
Easy chair Desk 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 


CHARLES MERILL, a farmer of the old school 
MERTON MERILL, his son 
Mrs. Meriu, the farmer’s thrifty wife 
Rose MEADE, the school ma’am 
Gus ANDERSON, the hired man 
REUBEN ALLEN, a neighbor 
Mr. ASHLEY, a lawyer and real estate agent 
Ropert POWELL, a senior in law 
MarGeRIE LANGDON, a promising society debutante 
Hua, the maid 
, ACT I 
The Merill farm. Mid-autumn. 


ACT II 


The University of Minnesota. Five years later. 
At the fraternity ball. 


Morning. 


ACT III 
Merton’s study at the Merill farm. Two years 
ter. Morning. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mrs. Merill is a short woman of about fifty, 
with silvery-gray hair. She walks with a quick, 
nervous gait, and her words are snapped out with 
a knowing air. In Act I she wears a kitchen 
apron over a plain, dark dress. In Act II she 
wears an old-fashioned black silk skirt; short, 
tightly fitted jacket with full sleeves and a small 
bonnet tied under the chin. In Act III she wears 
a light print house dress and a small white apron. 

Mr. Merill is a tall, rather thin man of the 
Yankee type, about fifty years old. His shoulders 
are stooped, and he walks with a shuffling gait. 
He speaks in a hard, dry, authoritative voice. He 
i blue overalls, flannel shirt, and gray felt 

at. 

Mr. Allen is a typical Yankee. He talks with 
a Yankee drawl. He has a chin beard. He wears 
a straw hat, overalls, high boots, and a ragged 
flannel shirt. 

Rose Meade is a pretty, vivacious girl of about 
twenty, with somewhat more style than the ord- 
inary country girl. She has a sweet voice, an 
attractive manner, and much personal charm. In 
Act I she wears a simple pink linen dress with 
white collar and cuffs and carries a large straw 
hat. In Act II she wears a pretty evening dress. 
In Act III she is dressed in a traveling suit. 

Merton Merill is a rather awkward country boy 
of nineteen. He is very earnest and gives the 
impression of having thought more than either 
Allen or his father. In Act I he wears the ord- 
inary clothes of a farm hand. In Act II he is 
dressed to suit the occasion. In Act III he has 
a gray flannel shirt and gray trousers. 

Mr. Ashley is a lawyer of about thirty, very 
much impressed with his own dignity, eager to 
give advice. He is determined to make a success 
in life. In Act I he is dressed in a hunting suit 
and carries a shotgun. In Act II he wears a con- 
ventional dress suit; in Act III, a business suit, 
motor coat and cap. 

Gus Anderson is a large-boned, awkward man 
of thirty. He is of decided Scandinavian type 
with a shock of yellow hair, and has a broad 
Scandinavian accent. In Act I he wears overalls 
and a gray shirt, the sleeves of which are rolled 
up showing a red undershirt. In Act III he wears 
a white dairyman’s suit and white cap. 

Hulda is a Swedish girl who has just come over. 
She is lazy and shiftless, but very good-natured. 
She has untidy yellow hair, blue eyes, and a large 
mouth which is open most of the time. She wears 
a red calico waist, flowered pink skirt, and a blue 
gingham apron tied on crooked. 

Robert is a jolly college boy. His chief interest 
in college is its gayety. In Act III he wears over- 
alls and flannel shirt. 

Margerie Langdon is a college belle. She is 
clever, vivacious, and eager for a good time. She 
wears an elaborate evening dress. 


ACT I 

Scene, the Merill farm in mid-autumn. An old- 
fashioned frame cottage to the right with low 
porch and two steps leading up to it. Trellised 
over the porch are climbing roses. In front stands 
a low bench on which is a pail partly filled with 
water, a wash basin, and a bar of soap. Wood 
wings to the left. The landscape backing is a farm 
scene showing fields, pastures, and grain stacks. 
A rustic fence is in the rear with a gate in the 
center. A tree down L. with a rustic bench be- 
neath. 
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At rise of curtain, a faint light is streaming 
through the trees at the left. As the act pro- 
gresses the lights grow brighter gradually until 
the border and footlights are on full. 

Music—Home Sweet Home—low and gradually 
dying out. A cock crows. A cow moos. Noise 
within house of the shaking of a stove grate. 


(Enter Mr. Merill, L. 
of the house and calls.) 


He crosses to the door 


MERILL. Gus! (Pause. Cock again crows.) Oh, 
Gus! (Pause. Cow moos.) Gus! (indignantly.) 

Gus (from within house; yawns sleepily). Ay 
ban standing oup. 

MERILL. Merton! (louder) Merton! (still louder) 
Merton! 

MERTON (from within house). Ah ha. 

MERILL. Roll out. It’s late. Ma! 

Mrs. MERILL (from within house). 
(Cock crows.) 

MERILL. Gus! 

Gus (from within house). Ay ban com-min. 

MERILL (with authority). Well, get down here! 
It’s a quarter past five. Merton! 

MERTON (from within house; uncomfortably). 
Yes. 


MERILL. 
moos.) 


Yes, I’m up! 


This is the last time I call you. (Cow 


(Exit Merill, L. 
(Noise from house as pail falls off a table.) 


Gus (angrily). Dog-gone das har, anaway. 
(Enter Gus from house.) Ay ain’t waked oup 
yet. (Carrying two milk pails, he crosses to R. C., 
sets pails down, rubs eyes, yawns, and stretches.) 
Ma goodness, but ay ban sleepy. (Places hand 
to forehead.) Ma, such a headache. (Emphat- 
ically) Ay bet you ay not go to town again. (Cow 
moos. Gus looks up.) Das is all right, boss, ay 
milk you right avay. (Picks up pails and crosses 
to L. C.) 


(Enter Mrs. Merill) 


Mrs. MERILL (from doorway). Hurry in with 
that milk, Gus. I need some for breakfast. 

Gus. Yaw, ay vil. (Exit yawning and singing.) 
“Keep on da sunny side, Always on da sunny 
side, Keep on da sunny side of life.” (Sings bro- 
kenly.) : 

(Exit Gus, L. 

(Pause.) Merton! 
Yes, I’m getting 


Mrs. MERILL. Merton! 

MERTON (from within house). 
up. 

Mrs. MERILL (angrily). Now you just hurry 
up out of here. Pa will be awful mad if he comes 
in and finds you abed. 

(Enter Allen from L. E. He looks right and left 
and calls out in a sing-song way.) 

ALLEN. Hello, everybody! 

(Enter Mrs. Merill carrying a grape basket.) . 

Mrs. MeERILL. Why, good morning, Mr. Allen. 
What are you doing over here so bright and 
early? 

ALLEN (slowly). Why, I promised Charles 


t’ other day I’d come up and help him get that 
’ere hay down in the slough. I reckoned I’d come 


up early, so’s we could get a good start. 


Mrs. MERILL (throwing up hands in despair) 
My goodness, has he gone to haying again? ; 

ALLEN. Wall, that’s what he says to me 
(Opens gate and comes down R, C.) ; 

Mrs. MERILL (with disgust). Land sakes, that’s 
just the way with him, he’s always behind with 
the work. (Comes down to R.C.) I get so dis. 
gusted sometimes I think I can’t stand it a min. 
ute longer. No matter what season of the year it 
is, he’s behind. Haying when he should be cutting, 
cutting when he ought to be plowing; and here 
he’s gone to haying again. I just wish nature 
would slip a cog sometime, so as to give him a 
chance to catch up. 

ALLEN (Goes over to tree, picks up a stick of 
wood and proceeds to whittle it). Well, I reckon 
as how he wished ’twould, cause he’s got to have 
some hay for the cattle this winter. 

Mrs. MERILL (looking up with surprise). Well, 
if them chickens haven’t gone and got into the 
garden again. They seem to stay up all night, 
so as to get into the garden early in the morning. 
(Picks up apron.) Shoo chick! Shoo! Shoo! 


Shoo! 
(Exit Mrs. Merill, L. 


ALLEN (Stands up against tree, takes plug of 
tobacco from his pocket and bites off a chew, 
looking after her). Gosh all fishhooks, she sure’s 
a busy old soul. If my wife was like that I reckon 
as how I’d have to get out and mow the clover 
some myself. (Places one foot on bench.) 


(Enter Miss Rose, R., carrying a bunch of wild 
flowers.) 


Rose. Good morning, Mr. Allen. 

ALLEN (turning quickly). Why, good morning, 
Schoolmarm. (Crosses to R. C.) Ain’t you up 
rather early? 

Rose. Oh, I always like to get up early so as to 
get the benefit of this morning air. It’s so exhilar- 
ating. Don’t you think so? (Comes down to C.) 

ALLEN. Ex—ex—exhilarating. (Scratches head.) 
I shouldn’t wonder but what it was. 

RosE (smiling). You folks are all coming over 
to the program my school children are going to 
give, aren’t you? 

ALLEN. Wall, calculate we’d have a scrump- 
tious time all right. (Crosses to tree and expec- 
torates behind the tree.) But ma says we ought 
to stay hum and paint the kitchen floor so l 
reckon we'll have to pustpone it. 

Rose (imploringly.) 1 would like very much to 
have you come, if you thought you possibly cot 
The children are going to do splendidly, 

(Crosses to bench and sits down.) 

ALLEN. Wall, you see, we farmers are pretty 
busy folks. We don’t have no time to @ 
these society doin’s. : 

Rose. If I only could work up more interest 
in this community in the schoolhouse as a 
center, we could have perfectly lovely times, t0- 
gether. (Looks up with a resolute little smile. 

ALLEN. I reckon you will have to get them ere 
fool notions out of your head, I was reading & 
piece t’other day in the farm paper. They wan 
to make the skulehouse into one of these “e 
employment agencies. Wall, of all the durn f 
ideas I ever heard of, that takes the cake! (Crosses 
to her and places one foot on bench.) 

Rose. What makes you think that? (Arranges 
her flowers.) 
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ALLEN. Why, what do we farmers need of such 
a thing? We got enough work as it is. (Shifts 
his cud, and expectorates behind tree.) Them folks 
as writes them pieces gets paid for it. ‘They don’t 
know what we farmers need. All they got ter 
do is to tell their typewriter what they want and 
the typewriter does it for ’em. 


(Enter Merill from L., carrying a mower sickle.) 


MerRILL. Good morning, Allen, yer over rather 
early. 

ALLEN. I left the old woman home ter do the 
chores. What can I do to help? 


MeRILL. Why, you can go out in the barn and 
harness up Tom and Jerry. Use the light set of 
driving harnesses. (Crosses to grindstone, and 
leans sickle against it.) 

ALLEN (to Rose). See that cow rubbin’ her 
ear on that fence pust? (Points to the left.) 

Rose. (Rises and crosses to him.) Yes. 

ALLEN. Wall, that’s a sign of rain. 

Rose. Is that.so? How do you make that out? 


ALLEN. “When a cow tries to rub her ear, 
It means a shower is very near.” 


RosE (laughingly). If I were you, Mr. Allen, I 
would train a cow to do that so you could have 
rain whenever you needed it. 


ALLEN. I don’t think it works out that way. 
(Exeunt Rose and Allen, L. 


(Enter Merton, from the house. Crosses stage to 
C 


MERILL (angrily, on seeing him). Well, this 
isa pretty time of day to be getting up. If you 
intend to work for me, you will have to get up 
inthe morning. I’m paying you wages just the 
same as any man. Where did you go last night? 
— (sulkily, after a pause) I went to the 
ance, 


MERILL (amazed). Dance! You heard what I 
told you about that dance, didn’t you? (pause) 
Didn't you? 

MERTON. Why, yes, but— 


MERILL (interrupting). Just because you are 
getting old now I’m not going to have you galli- 
vanting over the country. You are going to mind 
me as long as you stay here. 

MERTON. Why, Gus went. Why don’t you— 

MERILL (between his teeth, angrily). Never 
you mind what Gus did. I’m talking to you now. 
§o long as you work for me you'll do just as I say. 

MERTON (angrily). That’s what you always 
say, but don’t forget, just because you are paying 
Me wages that I’m not a machine. I’ve got to 

ve some fun. You can’t expect me to stay 
here on the farm day in and day out. (Turns and 
Crosses over to tree.) 

MFRILL (following him up). We'll find out 
Whether you can or not. The sooner we come 
oan understanding, the better. 

MERTON (turning and facing his father). Now, 
00k here, Dad, I’m not a kid any more. You treat 


me as if I were a little baby. I’m old enough to. 


bea little independent. 

Meritt. Independent! You talking independ- 
tne! Oh, yes, you’ve got a high school educa- 
tion, I know, and it ain’t going to hurt you a 

, now, if you forget about it. What could you 
© without me and the old farm? 


MERTON. I can get something to do all right. 
I want to get out and see some of the world, any- 
way. Life is too short to stay here on this little 
farm. 

_MERILL (somewhat more calmly). I would have 
given you a chance to go to the city to school, but 
you’d only have been discontented and not want 
to come back on the farm. 

MERTON. If I did, it would be because I liked 
city life better than I do the farm. I don’t have 
to stay here under the rule of your thumb all my 
life. I’ve been penned in here long enough. If 
I want to go to a dance, I’m going whether you 
like it or not. 


MERILL (in anger). Why, you independent, 
(raises hand as if to strike him) you, (pause) 
how dare you talk to me this way? 

MERTON (holding his father’s arm). I am get- 
ting a little too old for such treatment, Dad. 
That’s the way you have made me see your side 
of an argument ever since I have been old enough 
to stand it. (Merill gradually drops hand to side.) 
I’ve worked out there in those fields for the last 
ten years and I have had a good deal of time to 
think things over seriously. I want to get away 
from this farm and do something worth while, 
something big. I have no opportunities here. It’s 
the same continuous round, the four seasons of 
the year. I could plow, harrow, and plant grain 
when I was twelve years old, and still you want 
me to do this all my life, not rising above the 
standard of a twelve-year-old boy, with no chance 
to broaden my views or make the work interesting. 
(Turns and crosses over L.) 


(Enter Mrs. Merill, carrying a grape basket filled 
with kindlings, followed by Gus.) 


Mrs. MERILL (in surprise). Why, what’s the 
matter, Merton? 
MERTON (sulkily). Nothing much. 
(Exit Merton, L. 


(Enter Gus.) 


Gus (carrying milk pails, crosses to Merill, who 
is looking after the boy in a dazed sort of way, 
and sets down pails.) Ay quit, ay vant ma pay. 

MERILL (still staring after the boy absently). 
What’s the matter, Gus? 

Gus (emphatically). Ay no milk your cow any 
more. Ay quit. 

MERILL (as if noticing Gus for the first time). 
What’s the trouble? 

Gus. Ah, your vife she kick all a time. Ay 
quit. 

Mrs. MERILL. I’ve told him time and again not 
to put his hands in the milk, but that’s all the 
good it does. This morning he did it again. I'll 
not have it. It’s a dirty, filthy habit. 

Gus. Ay can’t milk with a dry hand; Ay vant 
ma pay. 

MERILL (sternly). Gus, go out to the barn and 
finish milking. 

Gus. Dog-gone das— 

MERILL (commandingly). You heard what I 
said. 

Gus. By golly, some day I vill quit. (Picks 
up pails and crosses to L. E.) Ay don’t have to 
vork har all de time. Dese women make me so 


darn mad. : 
(Exit Gus, L. 
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Mrs. MERILL (to Merill). 
have a quarrel this morning? 
as a ghost when I came in. 

MERILL. He didn’t get in till two o’clock last 
night. Said he’d been to a dance. When I tried 
to call him down, he insulted me. It’s the first 
time he’s ever talked to me in this way. (Crosses 
to porch and buries his face in his hands.) 

Mrs. MERILL. (Crosses to him; soothingly.) 
Don’t you think you are rather harsh with Mer- 
ton, Pa? He’s getting old now, almost a man. 
Merton has always been a good boy, and has 
done just as you told him. You should give him 
more liberty. You can’t expect him to stay here 
on the farm and be contented, when you give him 
no more opportunities than you do. He sees Gus 
go out nights, and you say nothing to him. He 
thinks if he get out he can have the same privi- 
leges, 

MERILL. (Jumps to his feet; angrily.) That’s 
just like you! Always standing up for him. If 
I call him down for what he has done, you side 
in and take his part. That’s what’s the trouble 
with him now. You wanted to send him to town 
to the high school. What good did it do him? 
Just got some of those new-fangled ideas into 
his head. He isn’t content to stay on the farm any 
more. He’s going to stay here and do as I say 
or he’s going to get out. Why don’t he settle 
down now? He’s got his education. I told him 
the other day that when he settled down and mar- 
ried I’d turn the farm over to him. But no, he’s 
got to go chasing over the country first. I was 
married when I was his age. Why can’t he? 


Mrs. MERILL. Times have changed, Pa; they 
don’t do that way now. 


(Enter Merton, L.) 
MERILL (to Merton). 


Did you and Merton 
He was as white 


Sharpen up that sickle. 
(Exit Merill, L. 
Mrs. MERILL (to Merton, who has taken the 
sickle and proceeds to sharpen it). Why did you 
insist on going to the dance last night, when you 
knew it was contrary to your father’s wishes? 
MERTON. Oh, I don’t know. (Sits facing right. 
Mrs. Merill looks at him sympathetically, and goes 
into the house.) 
(Enter Miss Rose from L., leading a shepherd 
dog and talking to it as she enters running.) 


Rose. Why, what’s the matter with you, Don? 
You’re not half so good a sprinter as I. (Opens 
gate and comes down to bench, sits down, strokes 
dog’s head.) Why, do you know, I believe I could 
beat you easily in a hundred-yard dash. But then 
you have the rheumatism. ou are getting old, 
Don, you’re not the dog you used to be. Every 
dog has his day and you’ve had yours, and a glor- 
ious life it has been, too, hasn’t it? All the birds 
and jackrabbits that your little heart could de- 
sire to chase over the fields. Did you ever catch 
any, Don? I doubt it. Dogs are just like men. 
They will tramp all day in the hope of shooting a 
duck or a prairie chicken. (Tilts head sideways 
and speaks to Merton, who is furiously grinding 
the sickle. Shyly.) Did you hear that, Merton? 
Oh, Merton! (Crosses to him.) I believe the cat 
has his tongue. (To dog) Don’t you, Don? Why 
don’t you speak, Merton? 

MERTON (laughing and looking up). I’m mad. 


Rose. (Shakes finger at him, warningly.) An- 


gry. Any one of my children would have known 


i 


better than that. Only dogs get mad. (7 
Isn’t it so, Don? (Tantalizingly) Did Crortts) 
papa chastise him for running away to the dance? 
(Merton grinds.) No? Maybe his mamma chas- 
tised him. Couldn’t Merton have his own 
(Merton throws his sickle down and starts for hep 
with arms outstretched.) 

MERTON. I'll fix you for this. (She ~- 
der his arm, and runs past him, leaving t “pond 
between them.) 

Rose. You are not going to touch me, (To 
dog) Don’t you let him, Don. You bite him if 
he comes past that tree. 

MERTON. If I had you in my arms once [4 
fix you for this. 

Rose. You're not going to touch me. (Strikes 
dramatic attitude.) Villain, don’t you pass that 
dividing line. (Laughs.) 

MERTON (earnestly). Come, now, be 
we'll compromise. I’ll not touch you if you 
tell me why you wouldn’t go to the dance with 
me last night. 

Rose. Your father didn’t want you to go. You 
should do as your father— 

MERTON. That’s no reason why you couldnt 
go. 

Rose. I didn’t think you should go, either. 

MERTON. Why not? 

Rose. Why, you’re young, and you work hard 
all day, and besides the dances they have around 
here are not just exactly proper. 

MERTON. I was awfully mad—no, angry—at 
you last night. 

Rose. I know you were. 

MERTON. I went anyway. 

Rose. And you made your father awfully mad 
—angry. 

MERTON. Aw, say mad, it’s more expressive. 
I know I did, but Pa’s old fashioned. He doesn't 
stop to think he was once a kid. I'll bet he went 
out nights when he was a boy. 

Rose. Most likely that’s the reason he wants 
to bring you up properly. You can benefit by his 
experience. 

MERTON. No, that doesn’t work out. Everyone 
has to find out for himself. 

Rose. Then you did find out. 

MERTON. I feel awfully bum this morning. 

Rose (laughing). That’s the boy. I knew you 
would own up to it. You can sit down if ee 
to. (They both sit on bench. Exit Don, L.) The 
trouble with you is you are so headstrong that 
if anyone wants you to do a thing, you want to do 
just the opposite. 

MERTON. You seem to understand my disp 
sition pretty well. (Sits nearer.) 

Rose. I can only judge others by myself. My 
father didn’t want me to come out here and teach, 
but I wanted to get away. I think I am 
efficient in my practical knowledge of human nm 
ture. 

MERTON. Then you know how I feel toward you, 
Rose? 

Rose. Toward me? 

MERTON. Yes. 

Rose. Why I suppose you are annoyed at me 
for not going to the dance with you last 

MERTON. It’s not that. 
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Rose. What then? (Suddenly becomes preoc- 
cupied, fingering the flowers on her hat.) 

MERTON (squaring his shoulders and clearing 
his throat). Oh—well, you see—I—Miss Meade 
—Rose, it’s this way. I’ve known you ever since 
you started to teach school here and boarded at 
our house. 

Rose. Yes. 

MERTON (leaning forward and speaking in soft 
tones). Well, you’ve been awful good to me, and 
I've liked you from the first—and—well—l’ve 
tried to be the same to you. (After a brief pause) 
I want to ask you to—(Takes her hand in his). 
Rose, I love you, and I want to ask— 

Rose. (Rises and stands; pleadingly.) Please 
don’t go on— 

MerTON (pleadingly) No, don’t go, Rose. I’m 
dead in earnest about this. Sit down. (She obeys.) 
You know what I was going to ask you. 

Rose. You were going to ask me—to— 

MERTON. Marry me. 

Rose. Please don’t. 

MERTON. Why not? 


Rose. It’s so utterly impossible. 

MerTON. I don’t see why! 

Rose. Why I—I had thought—(half rising). 

Merton. No, wait. It’s someone else? Some 
tity fellow? 

Rose. No, it’s not that. 

MERTON. What is it, then? 

Rose. Please don’t ask me. Can’t you see? 


Merton. No. Father told me the other day 
that when I married and settled down he’d turn 
the farm over to me. This is a good farm, and— 


Rose. It is not that I am thinking about. 


Merton. Then what is it? Tell me. Don’t you 
like me? 
Rose. Why, yes, I think you are a nice boy. 


Ihaven’t looked at it—I never thought of you in 
any other way. Can’t you see? 
Merton. No. 


Rose. You are hardly more than a boy, only 
twenty. 
MERTON. Lots of folks get married at that age. 


I don’t think I could make a better choice, if I 
lived ever so long. 

Rose. It’s so impossible, Merton. I was brought 

up in the city. My people have let me have all 
that I asked for. I never did any real hard work. 
I couldn’t become accustomed to the life on the 
farm. What would my life be here? 
_ Merton. What more does a girl want? What 
8a girl’s ambition but to get married and have 
4 home, 

Rose. I couldn’t become a farmer’s wife. The 


} tan I marry must provide me with the conven- 


ences that I am accustomed to. What is the life 
fa farmer’s wife? She must work from sunrise 
fo sunset. Work! Work! Work! Nothing but 
dull drudgery. 
MERTON (rising). 


I hadn’t thought about it in 
that way before. 


Come to think about it, you 
wouldn’t make me a very good wife. I hadn’t 
thought of this matter seriously enough. I sup- 
bose you would marry any man that could fur- 
= you with an automobile, fine clothes, cut 
owers, and luxuries of all kinds. Is that your 
idea of happiness? 


Rose. Merton! 


MERTON. Can’t I choose a wife with regard 
to my own happiness? If we loved each other 
in the right way, if we understood life at its best, 
we would stand shoulder to shoulder, and work 
humbly and gratefully at whatever was at hand. 
But being a farmer I can’t have a wife who will 
bring up my children with high ideals and great 
aspirations. Why? Because a farmer’s wife 
must be able to work, cook, sew, scrub, clean house. 
Do you think that is the reason I asked you to 
marry me? Answer me, do you? 

Rose. (Rises and crosses over.) But, Merton, 
that is the view that most of the farmers take 
of the situation. There is a great deal of truth 
in what you say. More than you imagine. 


MERTON. (Crossing to her, takes her hand in 
his.) But just the same Rose, I love you. I am 
going off and learn how to farm. I know there 
must be ways of doing it right and some day I’ll 
come back and make you see that the right kind 
of farm home is the happiest place on earth. 


Rose. You never can do it, Merton. It isn’t 
possible. 


MERTON. Just you wait and see. 


(Enter Gus, singing, from L. E. Rose and Mer- 
ton move suddenly apart, looking embarrassed. 
Gus is carrying pails full of milk, his clothes 
are covered with chaff. 


Gus. “Open vide de vindows and drive out sin, 
and let a little sunshine in.” (To Merton) Say, 
Merton, da ol’ man he vants ter know vot you 
did vid das hare set of vagon double-tras. (He 
sets the pails down in front of Rose.) 


MERTON. They are on the drag. (Crosses to 
grindstone and resumes the task of sharpening 
sickle. Rose crosses and sits on bench. Gus crosses 
to L. E. and calls off wings.) 


Gus. Mr. Merill, day ban on der drag by da 
granary. (Crosses to pails. Looks at Rose.) 
Hello. 


Rose (to Gus). Why, Gus, have you been bur- 
rowing in the straw pile. Your clothes are cov- 
ered with chaff. You look like a typical hayseed. 

Gus. No, ay vos yust stooping over in das 
manger to get some bedding and das here cow he 
got too fresh mit his horns, and butted me right 
up in das har manger. (Rose laughs. Gus stands 
over the milk pails and brushes the chaff from his 
clothes.) 

Rose (screaming). Don’t. 

Gus (jumping). Vot ban the matter vid you? 

Rose. You are brushing that chaff and dirt 
right into the milk. 

Gus. Val, ain’t I going to strain it. 

Rose. You might get the milk contaminated 
with germs. 

Gus. Vell, I’ll strain dem out, too! 

Rose (laughing). They are so small you can’t 
strain them out! 

Gus. Val, dan dey ain’t going to hurt nobody. 
Ay ban on the farm pretty long while, and ay 
ain’t seen no yerms yet. Das har postmaster over 
in town he says there vas yerms in everything. 
He says at ban dangerous to handle paper money, 
but ha don’t stop none to take a chaw of my ter- 
backer. 
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_ Mrs. MERILL (from doorway). Gus, you hurry 
in with that milk. It seems to me you could do 
the milking in less time than it takes you. 

Gus. Val, ay can’t do everyting at vonce. (Picks 
up the pails and goes into the house.) 

ROSE (crossing to Merton). You can’t make Gus 
believe there is anything but what he can see. 


(Enter Mr. Ashley, L.) 


ASHLEY (crossing to gate). Good morning. 
(Tips his cap.) 

Rose (turning). Why, it’s Mr. Ashley. 
ing so early in the morning? 

ASHLEY. Well, they do say that “the early bird 
catches the worm.” (Opens gate and comes down 
stage.) I don’t know whether that rule will apply 
to the man catching the bird or not. You don’t 
happen to know of a covey around here do you, 
Merton? (Shakes hands with Rose.) 

M;rron. There’s one down at the end of the 
corn field, but I was figuring on them myself. 
Won't you stop for breakfast? 

ASHLEY. Is breakfast ready? 


Hunt- 


MrrRTON. Very nearly, I guess. 
ASHLEY. Well, now, I say, that is a tempta- 
tion. I wanted to see Mr. Merill on a little busi- 


ness matter, anyway. 

MERTON (calling to house). Ma! 

Mrs. MERILL (from house). Yes. (Comes to 
doorway with hands covered with flour.) 

Merton. Mr. Ashley is going to stop for break- 
fast. 

Mrs. MERILL. Good morning, Mr. Ashley. (Ash- 
ley tips his cap.) We're not having much for 
breakfast. Do you like baking-powder biscuits 
and honey? 

ASHLEY (clapping his hands with delight). Do 
I? Homemade baking-powder biscuits and honey! 
Could I think of anything more delicious? To 
my mind homemade biscuits and honey are the 
acme of life. 

Mrs. MerILLt. Then do stay! 

(Exit Mrs. Merill into house. 

Rose. You must get tired of boarding at the 
hotel all the time. 

ASHLEY. I should say I do. 

tose. I don’t see why you remain a bachelor, 
Mr. Ashley, with all the pretty girls there are 
in town. I should think you would find one that 
could make baking-powder biscuits for you. 

ASHLEY. There is a certain young lady that 
teaches school, outside of town, who looks very 
charming tome. (Laughs and crosses stage, leans 
gun against tree. Rose rises and crosses toward 
house.) 

MERTON (to Rose, who is beside him). There 
is your chance, Rose, he’ll buy you all the automo- 
biles you want. 

Rose (stamping her foot indignantly) . 
you let that matter drop! 

(Exit Rose into house. 


Merton, 


(Enter Gus from house with milk pails.) 


Gus (crossing to Mr. Ashley). Good morning, 
Mr. Ashley, ay vas yust going down to feed the 
pigs. Ve got some fine vons. Vant to see them? 


ASHLEY. No, I came to see Mr. Merill. 
He ban down to the barn. 


Gus. 


Lr 


Mrs. MERILL (from doorway). Gus, you bring 


me in an armful of wood, quick. 
Gus. Ya. (Mrs. Merill goes into house.) 
golly, das here women folks dey work a man to 
deat’. (Picks up pails.) 
(Exit Gus, L, 
MERTON (crossing to Ashley). Mr. Ashley, 
ASHLEY (turning). Yes. 
MERTON. I’d like to have your opinion of a cer- 
tain matter. 


ASHLEY. Why, certainly. (Crosses to R, C.) 


MERTON. I suppose you lawyers want pay for 
all the advice you give out. 

ASHLEY (smiling). Well, now, that depends, 
We’re not all so bad as we are painted. 

MERTON. I’ve made up my mind that I need 
further education. I’ve never been off the farm, 
All I know about farming I’ve learned from do 
ing it. Aren’t there places where they teach you 
how, and why? It seems to me you could gave 
a lot of time and work if you knew the best meth- 
ods. Men get trained for almost every other kind 
of occupation, why not for farming? 

ASHLEY. Certainly, Merton. You have hit the 
nail on the head. Many of the best universities 
now have agricultural schools, and every year 
their value to the community increases. It won't 
be long before it will be considered as shortsighted 
for a man to try to be a farmer without any 
training, as it would for him to be an engineer, 
(They cross to bench, sit, and continue conversa- 
tion.) 


(Enter Mrs. Merill, from doorway, and Gus, L.C,, 
carrying an armful of wood.) 


Mrs. MERILL (to Gus). Well, it’s time you got 
in with that wood, the fire is nearly out. I might 
a good deal better do things myself than expect 
you to do them. 

Gus (crossing stage). Val, ay can’t do every- 
thing at vonce. (Falls on porch and scatters 
wood on the porch.) 

Mrs. Meritt. Land sakes! You are the awk- 
wardest man I ever saw. Now pick that wood 
up and put it into the woodbox where it belongs. 
You can’t seem to do a thing without making a 
mess of it. 

Gus (Begins calmly to pick up the wood), Dog- 
gone das. Ay get me mad, by golly, ay going to 
quit. 

Mrs. MERILL. Well, you won’t quit till you get 
this wood off my front porch, I’ll tell you that. 

(Exit Mrs. Merill into house. 

Gus (calling after her). Ay vill tal Mr, Merill 
on you. He'll fix you. (Exit Gus with 
Noise as if wood were dropped into box, and Mrs. 
Merill’s voice is heard scolding him.) : 

ASHLEY. Gus has been with you for some time, 
hasn’t he? 

Merton. Ever since I can remember. Father 
wouldn’t fire him for all the men in the state. 

(Enter Gus.) 

Gus (crossing stage, singing). “Open vide the 
vindows and oes out sin and let a little sunshine 
in,” 

ASHLEY (to Gus). What will you take for the 
song, Gus? : 

Gus (Turns, shakes head). At ain’t for sale. 

( Exit Gus, L. 
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MERTON (to Ashley). I like the farm, Mr. Ash- 
ley, but I want to get out where they are doing 


really big things. Any one can farm the way 
we do. Many of the farmers around here have 
been successful, some of them never saw the in- 
side of a school. 

ASHLEY. They have made a great deal of their 
money by land speculation. They live very near 
to the soil, and far away from the rest of the 
world. What the farm needs today is men who 
will farm scientifically, common-sense farming, if 
you like that better. We must get away from 
this one crop idea. Unless we do, this land will 
run down like the land in the eastern states. 


MertoN. I have never considered farming a 
very high calling. 
ASHLEY. It is true that the word “hayseed” 


has been a term of contempt. But not so today. 
Farming is becoming a highly respectable occu- 
pation. To be an honest tiller of the soil is to 
be a sovereign of the people. Every merchant, 
banker, and professional man is directly depend- 
ent upon the farmer for his own healthful exist- 
ence. 

MrrtoN. Would there be any money in it for 
me, 1 mean big money? 

ASHLEY (standing). Possibly no enormous 
amount. Not all the trial balances in life can 
be struck out in figures. 

MERTON. Would you advise me to go to an ag- 
ricultural college? 

ASHLEY. Yes, if you like the farm. It is no 
longer true to say that farming is too small a 
feld for a really big man. I hope you will for- 
give me for preaching a sermon like this, but 
it is a subject that I have taken a great deal of 
interest in, as one of great importance. 

MERTON (standing). I thank you, Mr. Ashley, 
for the advice you have given. You have started 
me thinking. 

AsHLEY. I wouldn’t act hastily in the mat- 
ter. Explain your wants to your father, arrange 
itso that you can work here on the farm in the 
summer months. 

Merton. No. I want to be independent. I 
have enough money in the bank to carry me 
through one year, I guess, and in the summer 
Ican go out in different localities. 

ASHLEY. Boy, let me give you one piece of ad- 
vice. As long as you have a home to go to, go 
there. Put your learning into practice here on 
the farm. Make this farm the best producer in 
the state. You can do it. 

MrrtoN (shaking Ashley’s hand). 
Thank you, Mr. Ashley. ; 

ASHLEY. If you are dead in earnest about this, 
you will succeed. But remember, success depends 
Upon the man, his knowledge and judgment, and 
is persistence. 


(Enter Mr. Merill and Reuben Allen at L. C., talk- 
ing. They cross stage.) 


ALLEN. I tell you it is going to rain. 
_MERILL (upon noticing Ashley). Good morn- 
ing, Ashley. Hunting? (Shakes hands) 

Asutry. Yes, I walked across lots. I hoped I 
might scare up a few chickens. I wanted to see 
you in regard to the mortgage. Your folks per- 
suaded me to stop for breakfast. 

MERILL. Why, sure, come on over any time. 
You're welcome. 


I'll do it, 





ASHLEY. You certainly are hospitable. 


MERILL (to Merton). Say, Merton, go down and 
chase that black and white heifer up out of the 
corn. I’m afraid she’ll get more than’s good for 
her. (Merton crosses to L. E.) And take a ham- 
mer along with you and fix up the fence there 
below the barn. 

(Exit Merton, L. 


ALLEN (to Ashley). I was telling Charles as 
how he hadn’t ought to get down any hay, as I 
calculated as how it was going to rain. 

ASHLFY. Are you a weather prophet? It 
doesn’t look like rain. 


ALLEN. Wall, I’ve been pretty gosh durn ob- 
serving in my time, and when I see the sun come 
up behind that cloud this morning, I ’spects as 
how it was going to rain. And then I heard a pig 
squeal last night, that’s a sure sign. I never knew 
that un to fail. (Crosses to bench, picks up a 
stick and busies himself whittling it.) 

ASHLEY (to Merill). I brought that mortgage 
ever for your signature. (Takes folded mortgage 
from his pocket.) It is filled out properly, I 
think. Mr. Allen, will you act as a witness? 


ALLEN. Sure. Buying more land, Meril'? 
(Enter Mrs. Merill from doorway.) 


MERILL. Yes, I bought that quarter joining on 
the north where old man Smith lived. 

Mrs. MERILL (in surprise). What? 

MFRILL (taken back). Why, I am buying that 
quarter— 

Mrs. MERILL (interrupting). Buying more land? 
What do you want of any more land? 

MERILL, Why, I thought I could manage that 
quarter— 

Mrs. MFRILL (commandingly). Well, you don’t 
need it, and you ain’t going to buy it. Going to 
raise more hogs, I suppose—to buy more land. 
We ain’t going to need it, and we’re not going to 
have it. What’s that paper you’ve got? (Snatches 
it from his hand.) 

MERILL. That’s the mortgage. 

Mrs. MERILL (in surprise). Mortgage! (Drops 
mortgage.) Mortgage! (Pleadingly) You weren’t 
going to mortgage the homestead, were you? I’m 
just scared to death of a mortgage. Charley, 
you’re not going to mortgage the— 

MERILL (in anger). I guess I know what I am 
doing. You go into the house and let me attend 
to my own affairs. 

Mrs. MERILL (pleadingly). Don’t, please. Please 
don’t Pa. We’ve lived on the homestead for so 
long, and you’re sure to lose it if— 

ASHLEY. (Stoops and picks up mortgage from 
ground.) Well, if that’s the way your wife feels 
I suppose it is all off. I didn’t particularly care 
whether I sold it or not. I can get sixty for it in 
a year or so. 

MERILL (to Mrs. Merill). Ill tend to this my- 
self. Do you want to have me lose this chance? 
It’s a good speculation. (Takes mortgage from 
Ashley.) I know what I’m about. Haven’t I 
kept the farm so far? I’m not going to have you 
whimpering around here. We'll go into the house 
and fix it up. 

Mrs. MERILL (disgusted). Pa, I don’t want you 
to do it. 

MERILL. Well, I’m going to, so that settles it. 
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Mrs. MERILL (crossing slowly to house). I’m 
sure something will go wrong. 
(Exit Mrs. Merill into house. 
MERILL (in disgust). Just like a woman. Scared 
to death of anything like a mortgage. 
(Exit Merill into house. 


ASHLEY. May I have your signature also Mr. 
Allen? 
ALLEN. Sure. 


(Exeunt Ashley and Allen into house. 


(Enter Gus. He goes to washbench, pours some 
water into basin, and washes vigorously. Then 
he wipes his face and hands.) 


Gus (looking into house). By golly! Ve goin’ 
to have company for breakfast, she’s got on a 
vhite tablecloth. (Puts hand in pocket and pulls 
it out with a disgusted look.) Yee! Dar vas an 
egg in dar. 

(Exit Gus into house. 


(Merill goes to grindstone and picks up sickle. 
Re-enter Ashley.) 


ASHLEY. That’s a fine piece of land, Mr. Mer- 
ill. As good a piece as there is in the state. 
(Crosses to bench.) Merton just expressed a de- 
sire to further his education. 

MERILL. (Has been examining the sickle, turns 
quickly.) What’s that? 

ASHLEY. Said he wanted to go off somewhere 
to school. I tried to show him the value of ar 
agricultural education. 

MERILL (putting sickle down). 
to get that idea out of his head. 

ASHLEY. Don’t you think it would be beneficial 
to him here on the farm? 

MERILL. No, I don’t. He’s just getting old 
enough now so as he can do a little work. I ain’t 
got money to spend on him, so as he can learn to 
play football and crokinole and basketball and 
such darn fool games. 

ASHLEY. But, Mr. Merill, surely you don’t 
think that all their time is spent in athletics. 

MERILL. Well, a good deal of it is. In order 
to be able to farm you don’t have to be able to 
orate at a debating society. You can’t learn how 
to farm in a laboratory nor by reading books. 
It’s the experience you need in farming. I ain’t 
had no schooling to speak of, and I’m just as good 
a farmer as any of ’em. 

ASHLEY. One of the worst drawbacks that ag: 
riculture has today is the difficulty of inducing 
the farmers to adopt improved methods. 

MERILL. Well, I reckon they are wise enough 
not to let any white-fingered man, who read out of 
books, tell them, what to do. 

ASHLEY. It’s an absolute fact, Mr. Merill, that 
the farms in this locality are producing less each 
year. What we need to do is to increase our pro- 
duction, and the only solution to the problem is 
the employment of more improved methods. 

Meritt. Ah! that idea’s just a fad! They’ll 
get over it in time. 


(Enter Mrs. Merill.) 


Mrs. MerRiLL. Breakfast is ready. 

ASHLEY (crossing over). I hope you didn’t 
make any extra preparations, Mrs. Merill. 

Mrs. MERILL. Oh, mercy, no. 


Well, he’ll have 


(Exeunt Mrs. Merill and Ashley into house. 


ee 


(Enter Merton from L. E., crosses to hbench 
and begins to wash.) bas 


MERILL (putting down sickle and picki 
whip from the ground). Ashley was just 
- that you want to go to an agricultural 
ege. 

MERTON. Yes, I had a little talk with 
a! ’ him about 

MERILL. Well, you had better change your mind, 

MERTON. Why should I? 

MERILL. Because you are going to 
on the farm, wen ~— i 

MERTON. Mr. Ashley says that I could 
farm better if I had— _— 

MERILL. I don’t care what Ashley sa 
going to stay here, and the sooner you ae 
notion out of your head the better. Now, I'm 
going to give you your choice, stay here on the 
farm and do as I say or get out. If you get out, 
you’re out for good. 

MERTON. (Turns; pauses.) I’m going to get an 
agricultural education. 

MERILL. What? 

MERTON. I don’t feel like settling down here 
on the farm just yet. If you want to put it that 
way, I suppose I'll have to get out. 

MERILL (angrily). I'll give you just thirty see- 
onds to change your mind. 

MERTON. I don’t intend to. 

MERILL. You don’t? (Strikes him with whip.) 


(Enter Mrs. Merili.) 


Mrs. MERILL. Pa! 

MERILL. Go into the house! (Strikes him again. 
Merton steps back. Mrs. Merill rushes to her 
husband and puts her hand on his arm, Merill 
pushes her aside. Merton then takes the whip 
from Merill, breaks it in pieces, and throws t on 
the ground.) 

MERTON. I’ve stood all that I’m going to. 


MERILL (in mad rage). You’ve taken your 
choice, now go up to your room and pack up what 
belongings you have, and go! 

Mrs. MERILL (coming forward). Pa, you don't 
mean— 


MERILL. He’s taking his choice, he gets out. 
(To Merton) Don’t you ever set foot on this farm 
again! (Points to door.) Go! (Merton goes out 
followed by Mrs. Merill, wiping her eyes on 
apron.) 

(Curtain) 


In Act II Merton and Rose are at a fra 
ternity ball. There Merton meets Mr. 
ley, who tells him something of the 
tunes that have overtaken his parents 
ing the five years of his absence. 
mismanagement his father has lost his 
livestock from disease and his crops have 
failed. His father is broken in health, and 
the mortgage is being foreclosed. 
the evening Merton’s mother, who in 
peration has come in search of her son, a) 
pears at the fraternity house and begs 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Stunts, and Entertainment Features 


For Parties, Banquets, Assemblies, and Money-Making Entertainments. 


A DOLL SHOW. 


By BERNICE EDWARDS 





Everybody loves a baby. That is the 
idea that members of a certain Parent- 
Teachers Association had when they con- 
sidered how to replenish their bank ac- 
eount. How? With a Doll Show! Was 
ita success? Well, listen. 

Two hundred six-inch dolls were pur- 
chased at five cents each. Members of the 
Pp, T. A. were divided into twelve groups. 
Bach group was to dress its quota of dolls 
ina different manner. One was the baby- 
doll group, the boudoir group, the Japanese 
group, the American group, the Dutch 
group, etc. 

It was not necessary to spend money for 
advertisement except one small column in 
the daily paper. Doll dressing was discus- 
vd over card tables, dinner tables and 
wash boards. Mothers with a child in 
every other grade dressed dolls. High 
yhoo] girls and mothers with children in 
wllege offered their services. Even grand- 
mothers knitted little booties and sweaters. 
Dressed dolls were shown in the various 
toms during school hours. How the little 
girls longed for a new doll! How the boys 
jlanned to buy sister one for Christmas! 
The date was set for early December. 

At last, the night of the show arrived. 
The doors were opened. The ten-cent ad- 
nission fee was paid, then hundreds of 
people thronged the halls of the school 
hilding to pause and exclaim and buy 
dolls at the various booths. Each doll was 
wld for fifty cents. 

Here was the baby-doll booth. Many 
toll babies with long dainty dresses lay 
ina large carriage with a uniformed nurse 
i attendance—these were gone in a mo- 
ment. Next came the boudoir dolls. (An 
attendant might wear clever lounging pa- 
lamas.) Such elegant ladies they were, 


ho, in their dresses of lace and silk. There 
Were not half enough for the customers. 
Such quaint little Dutch twins! One must 
buy both the boy and girl. At the Ameri- 
‘an booth, which is decorated with the col- 
ws of the flag, there were many choices. 
Perhaps a sunbonnet baby, an overall boy, 











a young lady in evening dress, a girl with a 
wool coat and hat, or a baby with knitted 
sweater, cap and booties. Here, one could 
also buy pop-corn balls or candy. 

Each booth was beautifully decorated in 
keeping with the idea carried out, for what 
group of parents was not anxious that their 
booth should be the prettiest? 

The P. T. A. found that they had realized 


one hundred and fifty dollars from this 
| project. 


It was a wonderful example of 
co-operation and they remember it with 
pride and pleasure. 





AND THEY USED TO CALL THEM 
FLAPPERS! 


By ANNA L. NEwson 





There had been a warm wind all day, 
and the heavy snow which but the day 
before had been hard and unyielding, had 
become slush on the sidewalks and tiny 
streams in the streets and at the cross- 
ings. It was final week—the busiest week 
in the life of the university student. It 
was nine o'clock at night when someone 
rang the bell. 

“What a night to be out,” I said as I 
opened the door, to be greeted by two co- 
eds. One asked me to buy a candle. The 
various women’s organizations of the 
campus, I was told, were engineering this 
candle sale to help needy students who 
would not otherwise be privileged to re- 
turn to school the second quarter. 

Of course, I bought the candle, which 
was well worth the twenty-five cents asked 
for it. But I was informed that if I would 
place the lighted candle in the window on 
Thursday night, Christmas carols would 
be sung before the window. 

At least two things came into my mind 
in connection with this candle sale, which 
Miss Alicia Eames, who was chairman of 
the affair, told me was borrowed from Kan- 
sas University. “‘Kansas University stu- 
dents have carried on these candle sales,” 
said Miss Eames, “until it has become a 
campus tradition. And, while this is the 
first one we have had at Colorado Univer- 
sity, we hope also to make it a tradition 
here.” 
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We have been told that the present day 
youth is hard, and cold—or at least indif- 
ferent. Still here were girls who need not 
worry about the expenses of their college 
years, (they had parents able and willing 
to pay all bills incidental to their college 
training) and they were wading in slush 
at nine o’clock at night—and on final week, 
at that—to help earn money so that others 
less fortunate might go to school again 
next quarter. 

Another thing: We are told today that 
our youth—especially the college contin- 
gent—are not religious—that they are in- 
different toward things spiritual. Yet 
these girls besides giving us value received 
for the money expended, were willing to 
take time from their busy week to come 
again that week and sing the beautiful 
Christmas carols wherever a candle lighted 
the window. 

About a hundred girls did the soliciting 
and the delivering of the candles—and in 
groups of four or five—the singing. $250.00 
were raised, and it will be spent to pay for 
work around the campus where no other 
funds are available. Long live the co-ed 
who is willing to do disagreeable things 
that another may prosper thereby. She 
sees the beauty in the lighted candle at the 
window and in the lighted countenance of 
the boy or girl who gets a job because of 
the candle sale. Surely this spirit of help- 
fulness is what the great Teacher meant 
when He said, “Be ye kind, one to another.” 





GREETING CARD BLOTTERS. 
By Mrs. Lois CHENEY KAREW 

Whether you have Mother’s day cards, 
birthday greetings, Christmas cards, Val- 
entines, or picture postals of scenery, they 
can be made into useful remembrances— 
small writing-desk blotters. <A _ five-cent 
sheet of blotting paper will make a number 
of blotters. 

Place card on blotting paper and trace 
to get correct size, making several blot- 
ters for each card. Mark one-fourth to 
one-half inch from each end of card and 
blotter to be used. Fasten together with 
“round head paper fasteners” (100 for 
10c) so that when one layer of blotting 
paper becomes soiled it can be removed 
easily. ‘Two holes, one-half inch apart, can 
be punched at the ends, and pretty ribbon 
bows used to tie blotting paper and card 
together. Silk cord is pretty, too. Some 


of you who can draw and paint can make 
your own greeting cards. 








— 


Turkeys, animals, Santa Claus and other 
pictures can be cut from magazines, then 
glued to stiff cardboard and will maken 
inexpensive gifts when the blotter paper 
is added. 





A LITTLE CHILD— 
By IpA MILLS WILHELM 
The home room plan had proved a gue. 
cess in our high school. My group had been 
interested from the first. Together we 
had planned and made the room more at- 
tractive; we had had several good pro. 
grams; Thanksgiving Day a well-filled bas. 
ket had gone to a home with eleven child- 
ren in the family; but Christmas—we 
wanted something different. 


We talked it over in smaller groups. One 
student happened to mention the fact that 
a little four-year old child in their neigh- 
borhood would have no Christmas. The 
father, who was out of work, could barely 
make enough to keep the family from ab- 
solute want. Then came a happy thought 
—why not borrow the little girl for our 
Christmas? The vote was unanimous. 


Our plans progressed rapidly. For my 


part I got a small Christmas tree to stand | 


on the desk. It was quickly decorated with 
tinsel and candles. Everyone was to con- 
tribute something for the Christmas tree. 
There was to be toys, lots of them, but 


practical gifts were just as welcome. Be — 


fore many days the box in the corner be- 


gan to overflow; the room took on a festive © 


appearance; the children radiated interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Two girls had been delegated to make 
arrangements for borrowing the baby. The 


girl who lived in the neighborhood was to ! 


bring her at the proper time. 


Then came the afternoon of the last day — 


of school before the holidays. The baby 
appeared in the doorway, walked timidly 
up to the front of the room, the cynosure 
of all eyes. The faded dress was spotlessly 
clean, her gaze was held by the Christmas 
tree now brave in tinsel and lighted can¢- 
les. When we sat her up on the desk for 
the first time the child became ¢0! 

of the others in the room, the forty young 
men and women watching her, and 

in wonder, a little frightened, almost ready 
to cry. One of the students handed her a 
tiny doll; both arms were extended to re 
ceive the unexpected gift; henceforth the 
baby was ours. 
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The principal came down the hallway, 
glanced into the room attracted by the 
lights, and stayed to witness the fun. An- 
other and another joined him until the 
doorway was crowded. What they saw 
was well worth seeing, a group of boys and 
girls thrilled with the joy of the Christmas 
spirit which was finding delightful expres- 
sion in bringing happiness into the heart 
and life of a little child, who accepted each 
gift with a radiant smile, her arms filled 
to overflowing. 

Later the presents and a box of more 
substantial gifts and groceries were car- 
ried to the child’s home. 

Was our home room Christmas a suc- 
cess ? 

It most assuredly was! Here was a life 
situation bringing out desirable traits to 
be fostered, those traits easily cultivated 
at the Christmas time, and the students 
were thoroughly in it. “A little child shall 
lead them’”—was having a new meaning, 
a worthwhile meaning—as it always has. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL SINGING. 
By R. P. MATTHEWS 








“Let’s make it an old-fashioned Christ- 


{ mas.” 


That, in brief, was the net result of a 
conference between Merle C. Prunty, head 
of the Tulsa school system and officials of 
the Tulsa World relative to a campaign to 
provide additional funds with which the 
school cafeterias could meet the growing 
demand of under-nourished school children 
fora warm satisfying lunch. 

Making it an old-fashioned Christmas 
meant, among other things, reverting to 
the simplicity of our forefathers in Yule 
tide observance. In Tulsa this simplicity 
took the form of Christmas carol singing. 

The Tulsa plan, in brief, was to organize 
groups of school children, bands, orches- 
tras, etc., and for a period of two weeks 
before Christmas, these groups would en- 
act the role of strolling minstrels, going 
from house to house, in the early evening 
hours and letting their voices blend in the 


j singing of those old carols so near and 


dear to the hearts of people the world over. 

The groups of singers and musicians op- 
trated under the jurisdiction of either a 
lepresentative from the participating 
Newspaper or the music teacher of the 
shool. During the concert, the listeners 
would usually come to the door, or gather 
m the porch of the home. After it was 


finished, the director of the group would 
explain their mission and receive whatever 
contribution the donors cared to give. 

Wide publicity was given the carol sing- 
ers by the Tulsa World, and it developed 
that little explaining was necessary when 
the singing started. Everybody in Tulsa 
had read, approved and taken to their 
heart the mission of the singers. 

So responsive was the public to the idea 
that, soon after the singers began making 
their appearance, request calls began to 
come in to the newspaper to have the 
groups call at their home at a certain hour 
and sing for a houseful of guests; or sere- 
nade a social gathering. At the close of 
the period indicated practically all carol 
singing was on request appearances. 

Needless to say, the result of the cam- 
paign for more funds for the school was 
highly successful. Every cent taken in 
went into the cafeteria fund, for no ex- 
pense was attached to carrying out the 
original purpose. 

It is comparatively easy to interest other 
musical organizations throughout the city 
to join in the movement. In Tulsa, music 
teachers, church choirs, corporations and 
musical organizations organized choruses 
aud went out nightly. 

It is certain other schools can adopt the 
Tulsa plan and make it an outstanding ac- 
tivity of the school year. In the average 
city, it should be an easy matter to inter- 
est a newspaper in the project for much 
good reacts to all concerned. The sympathy 
of the public becomes strongly intrenched 
with any organization, newspaper or other- 
wise, who have as their cause, a civic need 
of this kind. December, 1932, will be a 
good time to try this out. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


A school, a teacher friend, or a fellow 
school executive will appreciate a year’s 
subscription to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. Why 
not make that your choice of a gift? The 
subscription price is only $1.50. A letter 
will be sent presenting the magazine with 
your compliments. 














Accept Every Invitation .. . 


to speak in public. If you feel uncertain about 

what to say, write to me; I'll prepare toasts, ar- 

ticles, or longer addresses. $3 a thousand words. 

Toasts, $1.50. 

ANNA MANLEY GALT, ‘‘Ghost Writer’’ 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 
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(Name of School) High School’s Wedding 


EpITH SELTER 





CHARACTERS, 
(Have names printed on paper and worn 
around head.) 

BRIDE, Honor Victory—Loveliest Girl in School. 

GROOM, Mr. —. H. S.—Most Popular Boy in 
School. 

PREACHER, Rev. B. Game—A Good Sportsman. 

MAID OF HONOR, Sally School Spirit—Best All- 
Round Girl Student (dressed in school colors 
or carrying banner). 

en MAN, Billy Back-’Em-Up—Best All-Round 

oy. 

ATTENDANTS, Charlie Cheers, Cora Coépera- 
tion, Peter Pep—Good Enthusiastic Cheer 
Leaders; Polly Practice—A Good Student. 

THE TEAM. 





TIME: Shortly before a game or contest with 
another school. 
PLACE: Student assembly hall at assembly per- 
iod. 
Requires about 15 minutes. 





SCENE I. 
(Glee club on stage sing to tune of 

“Wearing of the Green’): 

Oh, students dear, and do you hear 

The news that all should tell? 

There'll be a game of lasting fame 

Played here and played right well. 

We will pit against old (Rival) High (/f 
more than two syllables, leave out 
“High’’) 

Our team that’s tried and true. 

They’ll do their best for — H. S. (Supply 
letter of own school.) 

But much depends on you. (All point out 
to audience.) 

Dear — H. S. a-courting goes (Supply let- 
ter of own school.) 

In colors bright and fine. 

He’ll need some help to win the lass, 
Depends on yours and mine. 

If our high school comes to honor, 
A wedding there will be— 

’Twill take a lot of all we’ve got 
To win Miss Victory. 


Old Peter Pep will guide our step 
And all will fall in line; 

School Spirit show as on we go, 
Our forces we’ll combine. 

’Tis Polly Practice makes our team; 
This we appreciate, 

But she can’t do the work alone; 
We must cooperate. 

We'll follow Billy-Back-’Em-Up, 
And what he says we'll do; 

And Charlie Cheer will lead us on, 
Dear High for you. 





a 
Oh, do not fear the outcome 
Of what that night will see; 
You we adore; we’ll help you for 

To wed Miss Victory. 

(Whole assembly should sing last stanza: 
a may be passed around before meet. 
ing. 

Dear — H. S., we’ll back you, yes, 

We'll back you to a man! 

Miss Victory is meant for thee, 

And win her that you can. 

On night in gala light 
The and will fly (Supply 
schcol colors) 
We'll all be there your joy to share, 
Or know the reason why. 
Miss Victory is lovely and 

We want her for our own; 
She’s the most attractive maiden 

— H. S. has ever known. 

She represents good sportsmanship, 

School spirit, loyalty. 

We'll gather round to watch our town 

Wed sweet Miss Victory. 

(Chorus leaves stage or if stage is large 
enough stays in background.) 


SCENE II. 


(The wedding march is played and prin- 
cipals march to stage, team leading. Team 
lines up in background but in front of 
chorus. Wedding party takes places on 
stage, as if for wedding.) 

Rev. B. Game (not singing): Do you take 
this lovely maiden, 

To be your lady true? 

Do you cherish her and love her? 

— H.8S.: Most certainly I do! 

Rev. B. Game: And, Victory, how speaks 
your heart? 

In triumph or disaster, 

Will you accept our — H. S. 

To be your lord and master? 
Victory: 

hide! 

This haste is most alarming! 

It’s difficult to quite decide, 

His rival is so charming! 

— H. S. (kneeling): But, Victory, om 
bended knee 

I beg you to be mine. 

Victory: Arise. ’Twill do your cause no 
good 

To humbly beg and whine. ; 

(Victory withdraws to side of stage ™ 
front. —H. S. rises but with head bowed.) 
School Spirit: I beg your pardon, Vie- 

tory; 

Your words are very true. 
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It isn’t like our — H. S. 
To idly wish—but do! 
Billy Back- Em-Up: Our 

backing up 

And he will get it, too. 
He'll get the backing that he needs 

From you and you and you! (Points to 

audience.) 
Elizabeth will get her date 

To take her to the game; 

And Jane will hurry with her work 

And John will do the same. 

We have no silly, sickly folks 
Who for a game don’t care, 
But every single student here 

Is going to be right there! 

Cheer up, Old Man, we’re back of you 
(Slaps — H. S. on back) 

We’re with you to a man! 

There’s not a doubt but what you’ll win 

Miss Victory. You can. (— H. S. raises 

head and smiles. Use names of 
real girls and boys above.) 
Polly Practice: Of course you can; just 
see our team. 
Defeat. There’s nothing in it. 
They're taking pains by practicing 

Most every single minute. 

(She points to team. Those in front sep- 
arate so team is visible and Charlie and 
Peter lead whole school in nine rahs for 
team.) 

Cora Codperation: 
gether, say, 

Let no one dare to shirk, 

For winning Victory’s not play; 

It does require work. 
Everybody’s in it—every last one. 

All pull together—Gee, it’s lots of fun! 
Charlie Cheer: Miss Victory’s a jolly maid, 

Methinks she’d like to hear 
The mighty sound that goes around 

When we decide to cheer. 

(Leads school in favorite yell.) 
or Pep: Oh, come, everybody, get into 

step 

Skedaddle to the sidelines all peppered 

up with pep! 
let's get our wind and holler 

Till we make the rafters roar; 

They’ll hear us up at (Supply name 
of rival) 

And be scared forevermore. 

(Yell again.) 

Victory (turning back and taking a few 
steps toward center): Oh, that was 
great! a mighty thrill 
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Come on, let’s get to- 





Is tingling down my spine! 
~H. S. (rushing to her and clasping 
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— : You can’t resist. I love you 
still. 
Come, Victory, be mine. 
preacher.) 
Victory: Good preacher, will you ask again 
That question, quickly, too? : 
For I’ve a hunch that I’ll reply 
“I do. Ido. I do!” 
Rev. B. Game (shaking head): Aha! Fair 
sprite, but you were right. 
This wedding has to wait. 
(Supply time of game) In honest fight on 
night 
Will be decreed your fate. 
School Spirit: Oh, Victory’s the girl for 
me! 
I knew she’d like to hear 
The high school that had pep enough 
To give a rousing cheer; 
The high school that appreciates 
The team that’s nobly striven; 
The high school that coéperates 
And backing true has given. 
I’m mighty proud of each of you 
Who stand before me here. 
I’]l look around for each of you. 
We'll win her; never fear. 
— H.S.: I want to thank you, friends of 
mine, 
For what you’ve done for me. 
Without your help I never should 
Be wedding Victory. 
The marriage surely must take place. 
It will be brought about, 
For every single student will 
Assist beyond a doubt. 
’Twas confidence my team required 
That you have given, and, too, 
Your pep that Victory admired 
Has shown what you will do. 
In just a little while you'll see 
The nuptials begin. 
Then let’s all cheer a rousing cheer 
For those who help me win! 
Peter Pep: At (hour) o’clock be on the 
spot, 
Be sure to bring your pepper pot. 
Codperation: The issue’s not decided yet. 
’T will take us all; now don’t forget. 
Polly Practice: Your team will do their 
very best; | 
We count on you to do the rest. | 
Charlie Cheer: Let’s pledge allegiance 
with a song 
That we’ll help — H. S. along, 
That Victory without disaster 
May take him for her lord and master. 
’T will be for better, never worse. 
Come on, let’s sing that final verse. 


(They turn to 





























Christmas-Green Puzzle. 
By BLANCHE GRAHAM WILLIAMS 





Each of the following is a Christmas 
Green: 

1. A part of a foot, and a weapon to be 
thrown. 

2. A sacred word with an added L. 

3. A river in Italy. A small preposi- 
tion. A transitive verb. Three final trans- 
posed letters are a, t, i. 

4. Name of a season. Name of a fruit. 

5. A girl’s name and an L. 

6. A bit of pastry and the first sound of 
a negative word. 

7. What you plant. The 18th letter of 
the alphabet. 

8. Something tossed. A boy’s name. 

9. A holy city. A common fruit. 

10. Something at the bottom of a gar- 
ment. Something in which a key is in- 
serted. 

Answers: 

. Mistle-toe. 

Holly. 

Poinsettia. 

Winter Berry. 

. Laurel. 

Pine. 

. Cedar. 

. Balsam. 

. Jerusalem Cherry. 
. Hemlock. 
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A Game for the Christmas Party. 


Cut out each of the following words. 
Place in an envelope. Mark No. I. 


1—the 1—that 1—every 

1—a 1—those 1—twenty-fifth 
1—an 1— these 1—more 
1—our 1—many  1—another 
1—your 1—few 1—each 

1—my 1—first 1—three 
1—this 1—last 


Cut out each of the following words. 
Place in envelope. Mark No. II. 


2—merry 2—funny 2—disappointed 
2—bright 2—solemn 2—mysterious 
2—clear 2—joyous 2—beautiful 
2—lovely 2—stately 2—gorgeous 
2—happy 2—~jolly 2—dazzling 
2—little 2—glad 2—chubby 
2—-zood 2—magic 


Place in an envelope. 
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Cut out each of the following words 


Mark No. III, 
3—chimes 83—wreath 3—Christmas tre 
3—snow 3—chimney 3—ornaments 
3—tinsel 3—candles 3—jumping jack 
3—carols 3—surprise 3—Santa Claus 
3—dolls 3—presents3—stockings 
3—stars 3—children 3—reindeers 
3—holly 3—package 


Cut out the following words. Place in 

an envelope. Mark No. IV. 
4—-sparkles 4—flutter 4—shine 
4—pretend 4—floated 4—-gaze 
4—_whisper 4—dance 4—ring 
4—crammed 4—hangs 4—leap 
4—-surprise 4—guess 4—toss 
4—wondered 4—shriek 4—-sing 
4—-skipped 4—laugh 


Cut out each of the following words. 

Place in an envelope. Mark No. V. 
5—secretly 5—brightly 5—softly 

5—wonderingly 5—proudly 5—safely 

5—cautiously 5—sweetly 5—quietly 

5—gracefully 5—joyfully 5—gladly 

5—exceedingly 5—merrily 5—lightly 

5—splendidly 5—hurriedly 5—swiftly 

5—hopefully 5—gaily 

Pass envelope No. I and let each guest 
take a slip. 

Pass envelopes II, III, IV and V in same 
manner. 

Supply each with pencil and a slip of 
paper. 

Have each arrange his words consetl- 
tively. 

When this is done have the word groups 
read. 

Award a prize to the one having the most 
coherent sentence. 

Award another to the one having the 
least sense. 





Oh Beans! 


Choose sides. Then the leader calls out 
number one. Number one from each - 
goes to the table where they find a 
beans and two cups. The leader 





each player two silver knives. 
sound of the bell, players must pick ey bili: 
knives, holding them perpendicular the 
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dip into the bowl of beans, then holding 
4g many aS possible on their knives, de- 
posit them in the cups. Only one attempt 
ismade by a player. The bell sounds and 
he passes on, leaving the stage for the 
number two, and so on until all have tried. 
The side whose cup holds the most beans 
are Winners. 





Cross Examination. 
By A. F. WINSLOW 





One member of a party is told to go to 
another room while the other members 
agree on some object. When he re-enters 
the room, he must by a number of ques- 
tions discover what object the other mem- 
hers have designated. The member who 
has been sent from the room and who is to 
do the questioning must ask only such ques- 
tions as can be answered by a simple YES 
or NO. 

Let us assume that the members have 
thosen The President of the United States. 

The questioner enters and asks, 
is kingdom—animal, vegetable, or 

mineral?” 

The first member asked, responds, “Ani- 
mal”, The questioner then continues ask- 
ing questions of each member in turn. 

Question: It it in this room? 

Answer: No. 

Question: Is it in this house? 

Answer: No. 

Q: Is it in this town (or city) ? 

A: No. 

Q: Is it in this state? 

“A: No. 

Q: Is it in a state bordering on the At- 

antic ocean ? 





A: No. 

Q: Is it in the United States? 
A: Yes. 

Q: Is it in any state? 

A: No. 

Q: Is it in a body of water? 
A: No. 

Q: Is it human? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Is it a man? 

A: Yes, 

Q: Is it in the District of Columbia? 
A: Yes. 

Q: Is it the President? 

A: Yes. 


Unless one has tried this game, he has 
Widea how easy it is to eliminate all pos- 
tbilities and get down to the object which 
te members have designated. 





An additional element of interest may be 
added by having a secretary appointed to 
keep a record of answers to find out which 
member has guessed the object in the least 
number of questions. 





The public schools are the people’s 
schools and the people must know and un- 
derstand the schools, otherwise the people 
will not support them. School superin- 
tendents are inclined to be idealists and op- 
timists and to believe that the good work 
done in the schools will speak for itself. 
Unfortunately good work does not speak 
for itself. The schools need an advocate 
with the people-—J. M. Gwinn, superin- 
tendent of schools, San Francisco. 





BACK TO THE FARM. 
(Continued from Page 24) 





ton to come home. Just before the cur- 
tain falls and while Home, Sweet Home is 
being played softly by the orchestra, Mer- 
ton renounces “catacombed tenement 
houses, congested business centers, and 
overdone fashions and amusements,” and 
announces, “I am going back to live in 
God’s country, back to the farm.” 

In Act III Merton has modernized the 
old farm and converted everyone to his 
scientific methods. Considerable humor re- 
sults from the blunders of Gus in trying to 
apply what he has learned from Merton. 
Before the final curtain Merton has the 
promise from Rose that she will help him 
“to make this the best farm home in the 
western hemisphere”’. 

Act II will be released in the January 
issue of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, Act III in Feb- 
ruary. There is no royalty charge to 
ScHOOL ACTIVITIES readers. The entire 
play under one cover sells for twenty-five 
cents and may be ordered direct from 
School Activities Publishing Co., 1212 West 
13th Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes and Swords, for home talent shows 
and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


NIEMANN COSTUME CO. 


Box 167, ‘Grand Island, Nebraska 
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It had long been Sam’s ambition to own 
a fur coat, and after years of skimping he 
had achieved it. On the first day of its 
possession, as he was strutting down the 
street, a friend approached him. 

“Mo’nin, Sam”, the friend remarked, his 
teeth chattering from the wintry blasts, 
“Pretty col’ day, ain’t she?” 

Sam lifted his chin haughtily from the 
depths of his huge fur collar. 

“‘Ah really cain’t tell bout the weather,” 
he replied carelessly. ‘“‘Ah ain’t looked at 
de paper today.” 





“T notice that the humorists have been 
picking on the mosquito a good deal lately,” 
writes J. R. M. “But I can assure them 
that the mosquito has his good points. 
He’s a hospitable chap; he’ll give you a bite 
and a swell time afterwards.” 





Angus—‘“What would you do with $1,000 
if I was to give it to you? 

Sandy—“The first thing I would do 
would be to count it.”—The Pathfinder. 





APPARENTLY. 
“T tell you it’s all I can do to keep that 
daughter of mine in clothes.” 
“Yes, so I see.” 





A MATTER OF MEMORY. 

“Be sure,” said Jones, “to look up my 
friend, Mr. Lummack, while in the city.” 

“Mr. Lummack?” asked his friend ab- 
sentmindedly. 

“Yes, Mr. Lummack. You can remem- 
ber his name because it rhymes with stom- 
ach.” 

A few weeks later his friend returned 
and encountered Jones on the street. ‘Do 
you know,” he said. “I tried and tried, 
but never could find your friend, Mr. 
Kelly.” —The Loreco Diamond. 





The professor threw his eye over his 
shoulder. A pupil in the back of the room 
who had been throwing paper wads caught 
the eye of the professor and decided at 
once it was a cold. hard eye. 


For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks with 







Comedy Cues 


| 

| For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes for his own amusement, 
IB For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous material out of which to pro- § 
5 

| 
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THERE’S A DIFFERENCE. 


Judge: “I cannot conceive a meaner, 
more cowardly act than yours of deserting 





your wife. Do you realize you are a de. 
serter ?” 
Prisoner: ‘Well, if you all knowed dat 


lady as I does, boss, you sho wouldn’t call 
me no deserter. Ah is a refugee—dat’s 
what Ah is.” 





Mike—“Is there any place where there 
are no Jews?” 

Pat—‘Shure, Greenland has no Jews.” 

Mike—“I’m not so certain about that. 
That man, Iceberg, he’s no Methodist.” 





| | Is” 
“T is,” began Tommy. 
“IT am, not I is,” corrected the teacher 
promptly. 
“T am the ninth letter of the alphabet,” 
Tommy went on.—Journal of Education. 





MEETING POSTPONED. 
Boss: ‘“Rastus, did you go to your lodge 
meeting last night?” ; 
have to 


Rastus: “No sah. We dun 
postpone it.” 
Boss: “How was that?” 


Rastus: “The Grand-All-Powerful-ln- 
vincible-Most-Supreme-Unconquerable- 


tentate dun got beat up by his wife!” 
—The Furrow. 





“Hey there, fellow, what you-all rur- 
nin’ for?” 

“T’se gwine stop a fight.” 

“Who’s all fightin’ ?” 

“Jus me an’ another feller.” 





Rastus: “What kind of seegars does yo 
all smoke?” 
Sambo: 

goes.” 
Rastus: 


“Ah smokes Robinson Cru- 


“What kind is dey?” ‘ 


Sambo: “Castaways, just castaways. 
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